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It was probably at Mrs. Jeune’s that I first saw Mr. Goschen, and 
we rapidly made friends. His was a great position at that time. 
Independent of both parties, yet trusted by both; at once dis- 
interested and sympathetic; a strong Liberal in some respects, 
an equally strong Conservative in others, he never spoke without 
being listened to, and his support was eagerly courted both by 
Mr. Gladstone, from whom he had refused office in 1880, without 
however breaking with the Liberal party, and by the Conservatives, 
who instinctively felt him their property, but were not yet quite 
clear as to how they were to finally capture him. That was decided 
in 1886 when Mr. Goschen voted in the majority that killed the 
Home Rule Bill, and more definitely in the following year when 
Randolph Churchill resigned the Exchequer in a fit of pique, 
thinking himself indispensable, and not at all expecting Lord 
Salisbury to accept his resignation. But in his own historic phrase, 
he ‘forgot Goschen,’ and Mr. Goschen stepped easily into his 
shoes and remained there. 

I find from an old diary that the Goschens dined with us in 
Russell Square two nights before the historic division on the Home 
Rule Bill, and I remember how the talk raged and ranged. Mr. 
Goschen was an extremely agreeable talker, and I seem still to hear 
his husky voice with the curious deep notes in it, and to be looking 
into the large but short-sighted and spectacled eyes—he refused 
the Speakership mainly on the ground of his sight—of which the 
veiled look often made what he said the more racy and unexpected. 
A letter he wrote me in ’86 after his defeat at Liverpool, I kept 
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for many years as the best short analysis I had ever read of the 
Liberal Unionist position, and the probable future of the Liberal 
party. bd 

Mrs. Goschen was as devoted a wife as Mrs. Gladstone, or Mrs, 
Disraeli, and the story of the marriage was a romance enormously 
to Mr. Goschen’s credit. Mr. Goschen must have been a most 
faithful lover, and he certainly was a delightful friend. We stayed 
with them at Seacox, their home in Kent, and I remember one 
rainy afternoon there, the greater part of which I spent listening 
to his talk with John Morley, and—I think—Sir Alfred Lyall. 
It would have been difficult to find a trio of men better worth an 
audience. 

Mrs. Goschen, though full of kindness and goodness, was not 
literary, and the house was somewhat devoid of books, except 
in Mr. Goschen’s study. I remember J. R. G.’s laughing fling 
when Mrs. Goschen complained that she could not get ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’ which he had recommended to her, ‘ from the library.’ 
‘But you could have bought it for sixpence at the railway 
bookstall,’ said J. R. G. Mr. Goschen himself however was a 
man of wide cultivation, as befitted the grandson of the intelligent 
German bourgeois who had been the publisher of both Schiller 
and Goethe. His biography of his grandfather in those happy 
days before the present life and death struggle between England 
and Germany has now a kind of symbolic value. It is a study 
by a man of German descent who had become one of the most 
trusted of English statesmen, of that earlier German life—with 
its measure, its kindness, its idealism—on which Germany has 
turned its back. The writing of this book was the pleasure of 
his later years, amid the heavy work which was imposed upon 
him as a Free-Trader, in spite of his personal friendship for Mr. 
Chamberlain, by the Tariff Reform campaign of 1903 onwards; 
and the copy which he gave me recalls to me many happy talks 
with him, and my own true affection for him. I am thankful 
that he did not live to see 1914. 

Lord Goschen reminds me of Lord Acton, another new friend 
of the ’eighties. Yet Lord Acton had been my father’s friend and 
editor, in the ‘Home and Foreign Review,’ long before he and 
I knew each other. Was there ever a more interesting or a more 
enigmatic personality than Lord Acton’s? His letters to Mrs. 
Drew, addressed evidently in many cases to Mr. Gladstone, through 
his daughter, always seemed to me one of the most interesting 
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documents of our time. Yet I felt sharply, in reading them, 
that the real man was only partially there; and in the new 
series of letters just published (October 1917) much and welcome 
light is shed upon the problem of Lord Acton’s mind and character. 
The perpetual attraction for me, as for many others, lay in the 
contrast between Lord Acton’s Catholicism, and the universality 
of his learning; and, again, between what his death revealed of 
the fervour and simplicity of his Catholic faith, and the passion 
of his Liberal creed. Oppression—tyranny—persecution—those 
were the things that stirred his blood. He was a Catholic, yet 
he fought Ultramontanism and the Papal Curia to the end; he 
never lost his full communion with the Church of Rome, yet he 
could never forgive the Papacy for the things it had done, and 
suffered to be done; and he would have nothing to do with the 
excuse that the moral standards of one age are different from 
those of another, and therefore the crimes of a Borgia weigh more 
lightly and claim more indulgence than similar acts done in 
the nineteenth century. 


‘There is one moral standard for all Christians—there has never 
been more than one,’ he would say inexorably. ‘The Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount have been always there. It 
was the wickedness of men that ignored them in the fifteenth 
ceitury—it is the wickedness of men that ignores them now. 
Tolerate them in the past, and you will come to tolerate them in 
the present and future.’ 


It was in 1885 that Mr.—then recently made Professor— 
Creighton showed me at Cambridge an extraordinarily interesting 
summary, in Lord Acton’s handwriting, of what should be the 
principles—the ethical principles—of the modern historian in 
dealing with the past. They were, I think, afterwards embodied 
in an introduction to a new edition of Machiavelli. The gist of 
them however is given in a letter to Bishop Creighton in 1887, 
and printed in the biography of the Bishop. Here we find a devout 
Catholic attacking an Anglican writer for applying the epithets 
‘tolerant and enlightened’ to the later mediaeval Papacy. 


‘These men ’ (7.e. the Popes of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries), says Lord Acton, ‘ instituted a system of persecution. 
The person who authorises the act shares the guilt of the 
person who commits it. ... Now the Liberals think persecution 
a crime of a worst order than adultery, and the acts done by 
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Ximenes’ (through the agency of the Spanish Inquisition) 
‘considerably worse than the entertainment of Roman courtesans 


by Alexander Vith.’ 


These lines of course point to the Acton who was the lifelong 
friend of Déllinger and fought, side by side with the Bavarian 
scholar, the promulgation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
at the Vatican Council of 1870. But while Déllinger broke with 
the Church, Lord Acton never did. That, of course, was what made 
the extraordinary interest of conversation with him. Here was 
a man whose denunciation of the crimes and corruption of Papal 
Rome—of the historic Church indeed and the clergy in general— 
was far more unsparing than that of the average educated Anglican. 
Yet he died a devout member of the Roman Church in which he 
was born; after his death it was revealed that he had never 
felt a serious doubt either of the Catholic doctrine, or of the super- 
natural mission of the Catholic Church; and it was to a dearly 
loved daughter on her death-bed that he said with calm and tender 
faith—‘ My child, you will soon be with Jesus Christ.’ All his 
friends, except the very few who knew him most intimately, must 
I think have been perpetually puzzled by this apparent paradox 
in his life and thought. Take the subject of Biblical criticism. 
I had many talks with him while I was writing ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 
and was always amazed at his knowledge of what Liddon would 
have called ‘German infidel’ books. He had read them all, he 
possessed them all; he knew a great deal about the lives of the 
men who had written them; and he never spoke of them, the 
books and the writers, without complete and, as it seemed to me, 
sympathetic tolerance. I remember after the publication of the 
dialogue on ‘The New Reformation,’ in which I tried to answer 
Mr. Gladstone’s review of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ by giving an outline 
of German religious thought from Schleiermacher to Haruack, 
that I met Lord Acton one evening on the platform of Bletchley 
station, while we were both waiting for a train. He came up to 
me with a word of congratulation on the article. ‘I only wish, 
I said, ‘I had been able to consult you more about it.’ ‘ No, no,’ 
he said—‘ Votre siége est faite! But I think you should have given 
more weight to so-and-so, and you have omitted so-and-so.’ 
Whereupon we walked up and down in the dusk, and he poured 
out that learning of his, in that way he had—so courteous, modest, 
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thought-provoking—which made one both wonder at and love 
him. 

As to his generosity and helpfulness towards younger students, 
it was endless. I asked him once, when I was writing for Mac- 
millan, to give me some suggestions for an article on Chateau- 
briand. The letter I received from him the following morning is 
a marvel of knowledge, bibliography, and kindness! And not 
only did he give me such a ‘scheme’ of reading as would have 
taken any ordinary person months to get through, but he arrived 
the following day in a hansom, with a number of the books he had” 
named, and for a long time they lived on my shelves. Alack, 
I never wrote the article, but when I came to the writing of 
‘Eleanor,’ for which certain material was drawn from the life of 
Chateaubriand, his advice helped me. And I don’t think he 
would have thought it thrown away. He never despised novels! 

Once on a week-end visit to us at Stocks, there were nine books 
of different sorts in his room which I had chosen and placed there. 
By Monday morning he had read them all. His library, when he 
died, contained about 60,000 volumes—all read; and it will be 
remembered that Lord Morley, to whom after Lord Acton’s death 
Mr. Carnegie gave it, gave it to the University of Cambridge. 

In ’84 when I first knew him, however, Lord Acton was every 
bit as keen a politician as he wasa scholar. As is well known, he 
was @ poor speaker, and never made any success in Parliament ; 
and this was always, it seemed to me, the drop of gall in his other- 
wise happy and distinguished lot. But if he was never in an 
English Cabinet, his influence over Mr. Gladstone through the 
whole of the Home Rule struggle gave him very real political power. 
He and Mr. Morley were the constant friends and associates to 
whom Mr. Gladstone turned through all that critical time. But 
the great split was rushing on, and it was also in 84 that, at 
Admiral Maxse’s one night at dinner, I first saw Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was to play so great a part in the following years. It was a 
memorable evening to me, for the other guest in a small party 
was M. Clemenceau. 

M. Clemenceau was then at the height of his power as the 
maker and unmaker of French Ministries. It was he more than 
any other single man who had checkmated the Royalist reaction 
of 1877, and driven MacMahon from power; and in the year 
alter we first met him, he was to bring Jules Ferry to grief over 
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‘ L’affaire de Tongking.’ He was then in the prime of life, and 
he is now, thirty-four years later, the leader of France in her 
hour of destiny. Mr. Chamberlain, in 1884, was forty-eight, five 
years older than the French politician, and was at that time, 
of course, the leader of the Radicals, as distinguished from the 
old Liberals, both in the House of Commons and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet. 

How many great events, in which those two men were to be 
concerned, were still in the ‘abysm of time,’ as we sat listening 
to them at Admiral Maxse’s dinner-table !—Clemenceau, the 
younger, and the more fiery and fluent; Chamberlain, with no 
graces of conversation, and much less ready than the man he was 
talking with, but producing already the impression of a power, 
certain to leave its mark, if the man lived, on English history, 
In a letter to my father after the dinner-party, I described the 
interest we had both felt in M. Clemenceau. ‘Yet he seems to 
me a light weight to ride such a horse as the French democracy !’ 


I first met Mr. Browning in ’84 or ’85, if I remember right, at 


a®Kensington dinner-party, where he took me down. A man who 
talked loud and much was discoursing on the other side of the 
table; and a spirit of opposition had clearly entered into Mr. 
Browning. Apropos of some recent acting in London we began to 
talk of Moliére, and presently, as though to shut out the stream 
. of words opposite, which was damping conversation, the old poet 
—how the splendid brow and the white hair come back to me !— 
fell to quoting from the famous sonnet scene in ‘ Le Misanthrope’: 
first of all Alceste’s rage with Philinte’s flattery of the wretched 
verses declaimed by Oronte—‘ Morbleu, vil complaisant, vous louez 
des sottises ’—then the admirable fencing between Oronte and 
Alceste, where Alceste at first tries to convey his contempt for 
Oronte’s sonnet indirectly, and then bursts out— 


‘Ce n’est que jeu de mots, qu’affectation pure, 
Et ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature!’ 


—breaking immediately into the ‘vieille chanson,’ one line of 
which is worth all the affected stuff that Céliméne and her circle 
admire. 

Browning repeated the French in an undertone, kindling as 
he went, I urging him on, our two heads close together. Every 
now and then he would look up to see if the plague outside was 
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done, and finding it still went on, would plunge again into the 
seclusion of our ¢éte-d-téte; till the ‘chanson’ itselfi—‘Si le roi 
m’avoit donné—Paris, sa grand’ ville ’—had been said, to his 
delight and mine. . 

The recitation lasted through several courses, and our hostess 
once or twice threw uneasy glances towards us, for Browning was 
the ‘lion’ of the evening. But once launched he was not to be 
stopped; and as for me, I shall always remember that I heard 
Browning—spontaneously, without a moment’s pause to remember 
or prepare—recite the whole, or almost the whole, of one of the 
immortal things in literature. 

He was then seventy-two or seventy-three. He came to see 
us once or twice in Russell Square, but alack ! we arrived too late 
in the London world to know him well. His health began to fail 
just about the time when we first met, and early in 1889 he died 
in the Palazzo Rezzonico. 

He did not like ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ which appeared the year 
before his death ; and I was told a striking story by a common 
friend of his and mine—who was present at a discussion of the 
book at a literary house. Browning was of the party. The 
discussion turned on the divinity of Christ. After listening a while, 
Browning said with some passion—‘ Was He no more than Man ? 
You think so? Ask yourselves what you would do if any of the 
great men of the world were to come into the room +t this moment 
—Shakespeare ?—Dante ?—Plato? You would ;rise. But if 
Christ came into the room? You would kneel !? 

Some fourteen years after his death I seemed to be brought 
very near in spirit to this great man, and—so far as a large portion 
ot his work is concerned—great poet. We were in Venice. I was 
writing the ‘ Marriage of William Ashe,’ and being in want of a 
Venetian setting for some of the scenes, I asked Mr. Pen Browning, 
who was, I think, at Asolo, if he would allow me access to the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, which was then uninhabited. He kindly gave 
me free leave to wander about it as I liked ; and I went most days 
to sit and write in one of the rooms of the mezzanin. But when 
all chance of a tourist had gone, and the palace was shut, I used 
to walk all about it in the rich May light, finding it a little creepy ! 
—but endlessly attractive and interesting. There was a bust of 
Mr. Browning, with an inscription, in one of the rooms, and the 
place was haunted for me by his great ghost. It was there he had 
come to die, in the palace which he had given to his only son, whom 
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he adored. The concierge pointed out to me what he believed to 
be the room in which he passed away. There was very little 
furniture in it. Everything was chill and deserted. I did not 
want to think of him there. I liked to imagine him strolling in 
the stately hall of the palace with its vast chandelier, its pillared 
sides and Tiepolo ceiling, breathing in the Italian spirit which 
through such long years had passed into his, and delighting, as 
a poet delights—not vulgarly; but with something of a child’s 
adventurous pleasure—in the mellow magnificence of the beautiful 
old place. 


Mr. Lowell, then United States Ambassador, is another memory 
of these early London days. My first sight of him was at Mr. and 
Mrs. Westlake’s house—in a temper! For someone had imprudently 
talked of ‘ Yankeeisms,’ perhaps with some ‘ superior ’ intonation. 
And Mr. Lowell—the Lowell of ‘A Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners ’"—had flashed out: ‘It’s you English who don’t know 
your own language and your own literary history. Otherwise 
you would realise that most of what you call “ Yankeeisms ” are 
merely good old English, which you have thrown away.’ 

Afterwards, I find records of talks with him at Russell Square, 
then of Mrs. Lowell’s death in 1885, and of a dinner at the . 
Embassy in the spring of 1887, just before his return to 
America. At that dinner was also the German Ambassador, Count 
Hatzfeld, a handsome man, with a powerful, rather sombre face. 
I remember some talk with him after dinner on current books 
and politics. Just thirty years ago! Mr. Lowell had then only 
four years to live. He and all other diplomats had just passed 
through an anxious spring. The scare of another Franco-German 
war had been playing on the nerves of Europe; started by the 
military party in Germany, merely to ensure the passing of the 
famous Army law of that year—the first landmark in that huge 
military expansion of which we see the natural fruit in the present 
Armageddon. 

A week or two before this dinner the German elections had 
given the Conservatives an enormous victory. Germany indeed 
was in the full passion of economic and military development— 
all her people growing rich—intoxicated besides, with vague 
dreams of coming power. Yet I have still before me the sombre 
indecipherable look of her Ambassador—a man clearly of high 
intelligence—at Mr. Lowell’s table. Thirty years! —and at the 
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end of them America was to be at grips with Germany, sending 
armies across the Atlantic to fight in Europe. It would have 
been as impossible for any of us, on that May evening in Lowndes 
Square, even to imagine such a future, as it was for Macbeth to 
credit the absurdity that Birnam wood would ever come to 
Dunsinane ! 

A year later Mr. Lowell came back to London for a time in 
a private capacity, and I got to know him better and to like 
him much. Here is a characteristic touch in a note I find among 
the old letters : 


‘IT am glad you found something to like in my book and much 
obliged to you for saying so. Nobody but Wordsworth ever 
got beyond need of sympathy, and he started there ! ’ 


It was in 1885, after the completion of the Amiel translation, 
that I began ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ drawing the opening scenes from 
that expedition to Long Sleddale in the spring of that year which 
Ihave already mentioned. The book took me nearly three years 
to write. Again and again I found myself dreaming that the end 
was near, and publication only a month or two away; only 
to sink back on the dismal conviction that the second, or the 
first, or the third volume—or some portion of each—must be 
rewritten, if I was to satisfy myself at all. I actually wrote the 
last words of the last chapter in March 1887, and came out after- 
wards from my tiny writing-room at the end of the drawing-room, 
shaken with tears, and wondering as I sat alone on the floor, by 
the fire, in the front room, what life would be like now that the 
book was done! But it was nearly a year after that before it 
came out, a year of incessant hard work, of endless rewriting, and 
much nervous exhaustion. For all the work was saddened and 
made difficult by the fact that my mother’s long illness was near- 
ing its end, and that I was torn incessantly between the claim of 
the book, and the desire to be with her whenever I could possibly 
be spared from my home and children. Whenever there was 
atemporary improvement in her state, I would go down to Borough 
alone to work feverishly at revision, only to be drawn back to 
her side before long by worse news. And all the time London 
life went on as usual, and the strain at times was great. 

The difficulty of finishing the book arose first of all from its 
length. I well remember the depressed countenance of Mr. 
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George Smith—who was to be to me through fourteen years 
afterwards the kindest of publishers and friends—when I called 
one day in Waterloo Place, bearing a basketful of typewritten 
sheets. ‘I am afraid you have brought us a perfectly unman- 
ageable book!’ he said; and I could only mournfully agree that 
so it was. It was far too long, and my heart sank at the thought 
of all there was still to do. But how patient Mr. Smith was 
over it !—and how generous in the matter of unlimited fresh proofs 
and endless corrections. I am certain that he had no belief in 
the book’s success ; and yet on the ground of his interest in ‘ Miss 
Bretherton’ he had made liberal terms with me, and all through 
the long incubation he was always indulgent and sympathetic. 
The root difficulty was of course the dealing with such a subject 
in a novel at all. Yet I was determined ‘to deal with it so, in 
order to reach the public. There were great precedents—Froude’s 
“Nemesis of Faith,’ Newman’s ‘Loss and Gain,’ Kingsley’s 
‘Alton Locke,’—for the novel of religious or social propaganda. 
And it seemed to me that the novel was capable of holding and 
shaping real experience of any kind, as it affects the lives of men 
and women. It is the most elastic, the most adaptable of forms. 
No one has a right to set limits to its range. There is only one 
final test. Does it interest ?—does it appeal? Personally, I 
should add another. Does it make in the long run for beauty ? 
Beauty taken in the largest and most generous sense, and especially 
as including discord, the harsh and jangled notes which enrich 
the rest—but still Beauty—as Tolstoy was a master of it. 
But at any rate, no one will deny that interest is the crucial 
matter. 


‘There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays— 
Aud every single one of them is right!’ 


—always supposing that the way chosen quickens the breath and 
stirs the heart of those who listen. But when the subject chosen 
has two aspects, the one intellectual and logical, the other poetic 
and emotional, the difficulty of holding the balance between them 
so that neither overpowers the other, and interest is maintained, 
is admittedly great. 

I wanted to show how a man of sensitive and noble character, 
born for religion, comes to throw off the orthodoxies of his day 
and moment, and to go out into the wilderness where all is ox- 
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periment, and spiritual life begins again. And with him I wished 
to contrast a type no less fine of the traditional and guided mind 
—and to imagine the clash of two such tendencies of thought, as 
it might affect all practical life, and especially the life of two 
people who loved each other. 

Here then—to begin with—were Robert and Catherine. Yes 
—but Robert must be made intellectually intelligible. Closely 
looked at, all novel-writing is a sort of shorthand. Even the 
most simple and broadly human situation cannot really be told 
in full, Each reader in following it unconsciously supplies a vast 
amount himself. A great deal of the effect is owing to things 
quite out of the picture given—things in the reader’s own mind, 
first and foremost. The writer is playing on common experience 
and mere suggestion is often far more effective than analysis. 
Take the paragraph in Turguénieff’s ‘ Lisa "—it was pointed out 
to me by Henry James—where Lavretsky on the point of marriage, 
after much suffering, with the innocent and noble girl whom he 
adores, suddenly hears that his intolerable first wife whom he had 
long believed dead is alive. Turguénieff, instead of setting out 
the situation in detail, throws himself on the reader. ‘It was 
dark. Lavretsky went into the garden, and walked up and down 
there till dawn.’ 

That is all, And it is enough. The reader who is not capable 
of sharing that night walk with Lavretsky, and entering into his 
thoughts, has read the novel to no purpose. He would not under- 
stand, though Lavretsky or his creator were to spend pages on 
explaining, 

But in my case, what provoked the human and emotional 
crisis—what produced the story—was an intellectual process, 
Now the difficulty here in using suggestion—which is the master 
tool of the novelist~-is much greater than in the case of ordinary 
experience. For the conscious use of the intellect on the accumu- 
lated data of life—through history and philosophy—is not ordinary 
experience. In its more advanced forms, it only applies to a small 
minority of the human race. 

Still, in every generation, while a minority is making or taking 
part in the intellectual process itself, there is an atmosphere, a 
diffusion, produced around them, which affects many many thou- 
sands who have but little share—but little conscious share, at 
any rate—in the actual process. 

Here then is the opening for suggestion—in connexion with 
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the various forms of imagination which enter into Literature— 
poetry, and fiction, which, as Goethe saw, is really a form of poetry, 
And a quite legitimate opening. For to use it is to quicken the 
intellectual process itself, and to induce a large number of minds 
to take part in it. 

The problem then, in intellectual poetry or fiction, is so to 
suggest the argument, that both the expert and the popular con- 
sciousness may feel its force. And to do this without overstepping 
the bounds of poetry or fiction—without turning either into mere 
ratiocination, and so losing the ‘simple, sensuous, passionate’ 
element which is their true life. 

It was this problem which made ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ take three 
years to write instead of one. Mr. Gladstone complained in his 
famous review of it that a majestic system which had taken cen- 
turies to elaborate, and gathered into itself the wisest brains of 
the ages had gone down in a few weeks or months before the on- 
slaught of the Squire’s arguments; and that if the Squire’s argu- 
ments were few the orthodox arguments were fewer! The answer 
to the first part of the charge is that the well-taught schoolboy 
of to-day is necessarily wiser in a hundred respects than Sophocles 
or Plato, since he represents not himself, but the brainwork of a 
hundred generations since those great men lived. And as to the 
second, if Mr. Gladstone had seen the first redactions of the book— 
only if he had, I fear he would never have read it !—he would 
hardly have complained of lack of argument on either side, what- 
ever he might have thought of its quality. Again and again I 
went on writing for hours, satisfying the logical sense in one’s 
self, trying to put the arguments on both sides as fairly as possible, 
only to feel despairingly at the end that it must all come out. It 
might be decent controversy ; but life, feeling, charm, humanity 
had gone out of it; it had ceased therefore to be ‘ making,’ to 
be literature. 

So that in the long run there was no other method possible 
than suggestion—and, of course, selection !—as with all the rest 
of one’s material. That being understood, what one had to aim 

at was so to use suggestion as to touch the two zones of thought— 
that of the scholar, and that of what one may call the educated 
populace; who without being scholars, were yet aware, more of 
less clearly, of what the scholars were doing. It is from these 
last that ‘atmosphere’ and ‘ diffusion’ come ; the atmosphere and 
diffusion which alone make wide penetration for a book illustrating 
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an intellectual motive possible. I had to learn that, having read 
a great deal, I must as far as possible wipe out the traces of reading. 
All that could be done was to leave a few sign-posts as firmly planted 
as one could, so as to recall the real journey to those who already 
knew it, and for the rest, to trust to the floating interest and 
passion surrounding a great controversy—the second religious 
battle of the nineteenth century—with which it had seemed to 
me both in Oxford and in London that the intellectual air was 
charged. 

I grew very weary in the course of the long effort, and often 
very despairing. But there wcre omens of hope now and then; 
first, a letter from my dear eldest brother, the late W. T. Arnold, 
who died in 1904, leaving a record as journalist and scholar whic' 
has been admirably told by his intimate friend and colleaguc 
Mr.—now Captain—C. E. Montague. He and I had shared many 
intellectual interests connected with the history of the Empire ; 
his monograph on ‘ Roman Provincial Administration,’ first written 
as an Arnold Essay, still holds the field, and in the realm of pure 
literature, his one-volume edition of Keats is there to show his 


eagerness for beauty and his love of English verse. I sent him the 
first volume in proof, about a year before the book came out, and 
awaited his verdict with much anxiety. It came one May day 
in 1889. I happened to be very tired and depressed at the 
moment, and I remember sitting alone for a little while with the 
letter in my hand, without courage to open it. Then at last I 
opened it. 


‘Warm congratulation—Admirable !—Full of character and 
colour.... ‘Miss Bretherton” was an intellectual exercise. 
This is quite a different affair and has interested and touched me 
deeply, as I feel sure it will all the world. The biggest thing that 
—with a few other things of the same kind—has been done for years, 


Well !—that was enough to go on with, to carry me through 
the last wrestle with proofs and revision. But by the following 
November, nervous fatigue made me put work aside for a few 
weeks, and we went abroad for rest, only to be abruptly summoned 
home by my mother’s state. Thenceforward I lived a double life 
—the one overshadowed by my mother’s approaching death, the 
other amid the agitation of the book’s appearance, and all the 
incidents of its rapid success. 

I have already told the story in the Introduction to the Library 
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Edition of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ and I will only run through it here, 
as rapidly as possible, with a few fresh incidents and quotations, 
There was never any doubt at all of the book’s fate, and I may 
repeat again that, before Mr. Gladstone’s review of it, the three 
volumes were already in a third edition, the rush at all the libraries 
was in full course, and Matthew Arnold—so gay and kind, in those 
March weeks before his own sudden death !—had clearly foreseen 
the rising boom. ‘I shall take it with me to Bristol next week 
and get through it there, I hope [but he didn’t achieve it !]. It is 
one of my regrets not to have known the Green of your dedication,’ 
And a week or two later he wrote an amusing letter to his sister 
describing a country-house party at beautiful Wilton, Lord Pem- 
broke’s home near Salisbury, and the various stages in the book 
reached by the members of the party, including Mr. Goschen, 
who were all reading it, and all talking of it. I never, however, 
had any criticism of it from him, except of the first volume, which 
he liked. I doubt very much whether the second and third 
volumes would have appealed to him. My uncle was a Modernist 
long before the time. In ‘ Literature and Dogma,’ he threw out in 
detail much of the argument suggested in ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ but 
to the end of his life he was a contented member of the Anglican 
Church so far as attendance at her services was concerned, and 
belief in her mission of ‘ edification’ to the English people. He 
had little sympathy with people who ‘ went out.’ Like Mr. Jowett, 
he would have liked to see the Church slowly reformed and 
‘ modernised ’ from within. So that with the main theme of my 
book—that a priest who doubts must depart—he could never have 
had full sympathy. And in the course of years—as I showed ina 
later novel written twenty-four years after ‘Robert Elsmere —I 
feel that I have very much come to agree with him! These great 
national structures that we call churches are too precious for icono- 
clast handling, if any other method is possible. The strong assertion 
of individual liberty within them, as opposed to the attempt to 
’ break them down from without :—that seems to me now the hope- 
ful course. A few more heresy trials like those which sprang out 
of ‘Essays and Reviews,’ or the persecution of Bishop Colenso, 
would let in fresh life and healing nowadays, as did those old 
stirrings of the waters. The first Modernist bishop who stays in 
his place, forms a Modernist chapter and diocese around him, and 
fights the fight where he stands, will do more for liberty and faith 
in the Church, I now sadly believe, than those scores of brave 
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‘forgotten dead’ who have gone out of her for conscience’ sake, 
all these years. 

But to return to the book. All through March the tide of 
success was rapidly rising; and when I was able to think of it, 
I was naturally carried away by the excitement and astonishment 
of it. But with the later days of March a veil dropped between 
me and the book. My mother’s suffering and storm-beaten life 
was coming rapidly to its close, and I could think of nothing else. 
In an interval of slight improvement, indeed, when it seemed 
as though she might rally for a time, I heard Mr. Gladstone’s 
name quoted for the first time in connexion with the book. It 
will be remembered that he was then out of office, having been 
overthrown on the Home Rule Question in ’86, and he happened 
to be staying for an Easter visit with the Warden of Keble, and 
Mrs. Talbot, who was his niece by marriage. I was with my 
mother about a mile away, and Mrs. Talbot, who came to ask 
for news of her, reported to me that Mr. Gladstone was deep in 
the book. He was reading it pencil in hand, marking all the 
passages he disliked or quarrelled with, with the Italian ‘Ma/’ 
—and those he approved of with mysterious signs which she 
who followed him through the volumes could not always decipher. 
Mr. Knowles, she reported, the busy editor of the Nineteenth 
Century, was trying to persuade the great man to review it. But 
‘Mr. G.’ had not made up his mind. 

Then all was shut out again. Through many days my mother 
asked constantly for news of the book, and smiled with a flicker 
of her old brightness, when anything pleased her in a letter or 
review. But finally there came long hours when to think or 
speak of it seemed sacrilege. And on April 7 she died. 


® e e e e 2 . se 


The day after her death, I saw Mr. Gladstone at Keble. We 
talked for a couple of hours and then when I rose to go, he asked 
if I would come again on the following morning before he went 
back to town. I had been deeply interested and touched, and I 
went again for another long visit. My account, written down at 
the time, of the first day’s talk, has been printed as an appendix 
to the Library Edition of the book. Of the second conversation, 
which was the more interesting of the two since we came to much 
closer quarters in it, my only record is the following letter to my 


husband : 
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‘I have certainly had a wonderful experience last night and 
this morning! Last night two hours’ talk with Gladstone, this 
morning, again, an hour and a half’s strenuous argument ; during 
which the great man got quite white sometimes and tremulous 
with interest and excitement. ... The talk this morning was a 
battle royal over the book and Christian evidences. He was very 
charming personally, though at times he looked stern and angry 
and white to a degree, so that I wondered sometimes how I had 
the courage to go on—the drawn brows were so formidable! There 
was one moment when he talked of ‘ trumpery objections,’ in his 
most House of Commons manner. It was as I thought. The new 
lines of criticism are not familiar to him, and they really press him 
hard. He meets them out of Bishop Butler, and things analogous, 
But there is a sense, I think, that question and answer don’t fit, 
and with it ever increasing interest and—sometimes—irritation. 
His own autobiographical reminiscences were wonderfully inter- 
esting, and his repetition of the 42nd psalm—‘“ Like as the hart 
desireth the water-brooks ”—grand ! 

“He said that he had never read any book on the hostile side 
written in such a spirit of “ generous appreciation ” of the Christian 


side.’ 


Yes—those were hours to which I shall always look back with 


gratitude and emotion. Wonderful old man! I see him still 


standing, as I took leave of him, one hand leaning on the table 
beside him, his lined, pallid face and eagle eyes, framed in his 
noble white hair, shining amid the dusk of the room. ‘There 
are still two things left for me to do!’ he said, finally, in answer 
to some remark of mine.—‘ One is to carry Home Rule—the 
other is to prove the intimate connexion between the Hebrew 
and Olympian revelations! ’ 

Could any remark have been more characteristic of that double 
life of his—the life of the politician, and the life of the student 
—which kept him fresh and eager to the end of his days?! 
Characteristic too of the amateurish element in all his historical 
and literary thinking. In dealing ‘ with early. Greek mythology, 
genealogy and religion,’ says his old friend Lord Bryce, Mz. 
Gladstone’s theories ‘have been condemned by the unanimous 
voice of scholars as fantastic.’ Like his great contemporary, 
Newman,—on whom a good deal of our conversation turned— 
he had no critical sense of evidence; and when he was writing 
on ‘The Impregnable Rock of Scripture’ Lord Acton, who was 
staying at Hawarden at the time, ran after him in vain, with 
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Wellhausen or Kuenen under his arm, if haply he might persuade 
his host to read them. 

But it was not for that he was born; and those who look back 
to the mighty work he did for his country in the forty years pre- 
ceding the Home Rule split, can only thank the Powers ‘ that hold 
the broad Heaven’ for the part which the passion of his Christian 
faith, the eagerness of his love for letters—for the Homer and the 
Dante that he knew by heart—played in refreshing and sustaining 
so great a soul. I remember returning, shaken and uplifted, 
through the April air, to the house where my mother lay in death ; 
and among my old papers lies a torn fragment of a letter thirty 
years old, which I began to write to Mr. Gladstone a few days 
later, and was too shy to send. 


‘This morning,’ says the letter, written from Fox How, on 
the day of my mother’s funeral, ‘ we laid my dear Mother to rest 
in her grave among the mountains, and this afternoon I am free to 
think a little over what has befallen me personally and separately 
during this past week. It is not that I wish to continue our argu- 
ment—quite the contrary. As I walked home from Keble on 
Monday morning, I felt it a hard fate that I should have been argu- 
ing, rather than listening. .. . Argument perhaps was inevitable, 
but none the less I felt afterwards as though there were something 
incongruous and unfitting in it. In a serious discussion it seemed 
to me right to say plainly what I felt and believed ; but if in doing 
so, I have given pain, or expressed myself on any point with a 
too great trenchancy and confidence, please believe that I regret 
it very sincerely. JI shall always remember our talks. If con- 
sciousness lasts ‘‘ beyond these voices ”—my inmost hope as well 
as yours—we shall know of all these things. Till then I cherish 
the belief that we are not so far apart as we seem.’ 


But there the letter abruptly ended, and was never sent: 
I probably shrank from the added emotion of sending it, and I 
found it again the other day in a packet that had not been looked 
at for many years. I print it now as evidence of the effect that 
Mr. Gladstone’s personality could produce on one forty years 
younger than himself, and in sharp rebellion at that time against 
his opinions and influence. in two main fields—religion and politics. 


(To be continued in the September number.) 
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AIRMEN O’ WAR. 
VIII. A JOKE! 
BY BOYD CABLE. 


Tue telling of this tale in the Squadron Mess came about through 
(1) a mishap, (2) a joke, and (3) an argument. The mishap was to 
a fighting two-seater, which landed on the Squadron’s ’drome with 
a dud engine. The pilot and observer made their way to the 
Squadron office and, after a brief *phone talk to their own C.0, 
borrowed a tender and pushed off for their own ‘drome. The 
leader of ‘A’ Flight walked down to the tender, chatting to then, 
and four of the Squadron’s pilots took advantage of the chance of 
a lift in to a town the tender had to pass on the journey. All 
of them heard and all were a little surprised at ‘A’ Commander’s 
parting word to the two visitors. ‘I’ve told the driver to go slow 
and careful,’ hesaid. ‘ You fellows just watch he does it, will you ?’ 

The joke began to dawn on the four just after the tender had 
carefully cleared the first bend of the road from the ‘drome and 
the driver began to open her up and let her rip. The joke grew 
with the journey, and the four on their return to the Squadron 
that afternoon burst into the full ante-room and, announcing it 
‘Such a joke, oh, such a joke!’ went on to tell it in competing 
quartette to a thoroughly appreciative audience. It appeared 
that one passenger—‘ the pale-faced nervy-looking little ‘un with 
pink eye-rims ’—had showed distinct uneasiness when the tender 
rushed a dip-and-rise at top speed, and his observer—‘ a reg’lar 
Pickwick Fat Boy, quakin’ like a jelly —complained openly and 
bitterly when the tender took a corner on the two outside wheels 
and missed a country cart with six inches and a following gust of 
French oaths to spare. When, by the grace o’ God, and by a bare 
hand’s-breadth, they shaved past a lumbering M.T. lorry, ‘ Pink 
Eye ’ and ‘ Fat Boy ’ clung dumb to each other and plainly devoted 
themselves to silent prayer. The dumbness deserted them and 
they made up all arrears of speech, and to spare, when the tender 
took four heaps of road-metal by the wayside in a series of switch- 
backing hand-springs. ‘Course we twigged your joke by then,’ 
said the four to ‘A’ leader. ‘I suppose you delivered the driver 
his go-slow order with a large-sized wink and he savvied what you 

? Copyright in the United States of America by Boyd Cable, 1918. 
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meant.’ It appeared that ‘ Pink Eye’ had asked the four to make 
the driver slow down, or to kill him or something. They pretended 
innocence and said he was a most careful man, and so on. ‘ Fat 
Boy ’ nearly wept when they met a Staff car travelling fast and, 
never slacking an ounce, whooped past with a roar; and after a 
hairpin bend, which the tender took like a fancy skater doing the 
figure-of-eight, “ Pink Eye ’ completely broke up and swore that he 
was going to get off and walk. ‘ He’d have done it too,’ said the 
four delightedly, ‘if we hadn’t eased her up. But you never saw 
such a state of funk as those two were in. Kept moppin’ their 
brows, and apologisin’ for their nerves, and fidgetin’ and shiverin’ 
like wet kittens every time we took a corner or met a cart. . It was 
too funny—reaily funny.’ 

This led to the argument—whether men with nerves of that 
sort could be any good in air work. ‘I know I’d hate to be a 
pilot with an observer of that kind watching my tail, almost as 
much as I’d hate to be an observer with “ Pink Eye ” for a pilot,’ 
said one, and most there agreed. A few argued that it was possible 
for men to be brave enough in one kind of show and the very 
opposite in another—that one fellow could do the V.C. act seven 
days a week under fire and take every sort of risk in action without 
turning a hair, and yet go goosey-fleshed on a Channel crossing 
in a choppy sea, while another man might enjoy sailing a boat 
single-handed in a boiling white sea, and yet be genuinely nervous 
about dodging across the full traffic-tide of a London thorough- 
fare. Most of those present declined to believe these theories, 
maintaining stoutly that a good plucked ’un was always such, and 
that an obvious funk couldn’t be anything else—except in novelettes 
and melodrama. Then came the story. 

“Did y’ever hear of “ Charger” Wicks ?’ said the Captain of 
‘A? ‘No? Well, you’re rather recently out, so you mightn’t, 
but—well, he’s fairly well known out here. He’s rather a case in 
point-———’ 

Being told by an expert to an audience of experts, his tale 
was put more briefly, technically, and air-slangily than I may 
hope to do, but here is the sense of it. 

“Charger ’ Wicks was a pilot in a well-known fighting squadron, 
and was so called from a favourite tactic of his in air fighting and 
his insistent advice to the rest of the Flight he came to command 
to follow his plan of attack. ‘ Always charge straight at your 
Hun if you get a chance,’ he would say. ‘ Drive straight and hard 
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nose-on at him, keeping your gun going hot. If you keep straight, 
he'll flinch—every time; and as he turns up, down, or out, you 
get a full-length target: underneath, topside, or broadside. If you 
keep on and shoot straight, you’re bound to get a hat-full of bullets 
into him somewhere.’ 

The plan certainly seemed to work, and Charger notched up 
a good tally of crashed Huns, but others in the Squadron warned 
him he’d try it once too often. ‘Charge straight at him, and he'll 
dodge,’ said Charger. ‘ Wait,’ said the others. ‘Some day you'll 
meet a Hun who works on the same rule ; then where’ll you be ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Billy Bones, Charger’s observer, ‘and where’ll I be?’ 
But although he pretended to grumble, Billy Bones was, as a 
matter of fact, quite in agreement on the nose-on charging stunt 
and believed in it as firmly as Charger himself. It took nerve, 
he admitted, but if you had that—and Charger certainly had—it 
worked all right. As it happened, the nerves of both were to 
be ‘ put through it ’ rather severely. 

They were up with the Flight one day, Charger with Billy Bones 
leading in their pet bus Y221. They ran into a scrap with odds 
of about two to one against them, and in the course of it Charger 
got a chance to put his old tactic to the proof. The moment he 
swung Y221 and headed her straight at a Hun scout, Billy knew 
what was coming, and heaved his gun round ready for any shot 
that offered as the Hun flinched past. But this time it looked as 
if the Squadron’s old warning was going to be fulfilled and that 
Charger had met the Hun with the same rule as himself. Charger’s 
gun began to rattle at about 100 yards’ range, and the Hun opened 
at the same moment. Billy, crouching with his gun at the ready 
and his eyes glued on a scarlet boss in the centre of the Hun’s 
propeller, saw and heard the bullets stream smoking and cracking 
past and on their machine. It does not take long for two machines 
travelling about 100 miles per hour to cover 100 yards, but to 
Billy, staring tense at that growing scarlet blot, each split fraction of 
a second was an age, and as the shape of the Hun grew but showed 
no sign of a changing outline, Billy’s thoughts raced. Charger, 
he knew, wouldn’t budge an inch from his line; if the Hun also 
held straight . . . he still held straight . . . the slightest deviation 
up or down would show instantly in the wings, seen edgeways 
in thin lines thickening and widening. The bullets were coming 
deadly close . . . and the red boss grew and grew. If the Hun 
didn’t give now—this instant—-it would be too late . . . they 
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must collide. The approaching wing-edges still showed their 
thin straight line, and Billy, with a mental ‘ Too late now !’ gasped 
and gripped his gun and waited the crash. 

Then, at the last possible instant, the Hun’s nerve gave—or, 
rather, it gave just an instant too late. Billy had a momentary 
vision of the thin wing-edges flashing wide, of the black crosses 
on the under side, of a long narrow strip of underbody and tail 
suddenly appearing below the line of the planes ; and then, before 
he could move or think, he felt the Y221 jar violently, heard 
horrible sounds of splintering, cracking, tearing, had a terrifying 
vision of a great green mass splashed with ugly yellow spots rearing 
up over the top plane before his startled eyes, plunging past over 
his ducking head with splintering wreckage and flapping streamers 
of fabric whizzing and rushing about his ears. Y221—whirling, 
jolting, twisting all ways and every way at once apparently—fell 
away in a series of sickening jerks that threatened to wrench her 
joint from joint. Billy’s thoughts raced down ahead of them to 
where they would hit the ground 15,000 feet below .. . how 
long would it take ... would they hit nose-first or how... 
was there anything he could do ?—and before his mind shaped 
the question he had answered it—No, nothing! Dully he noticed 
that their engine had stopped, that Charger apparently was busy 
at the controls ; then—with a gleam of wondering hope, dismissed 
at first, but returning and growing—that the lurching and rolling 
was steadying, that they were coming back on an even keel, were 
... yes, actually, were gliding smoothly down. 

Charger twisted and looked down over-side, then back at Billy 
and yelled ‘D’you see him?’ Billy looked over, and next 
instant saw a vanishing shape with one wing folded back, saw 
another wing that had torn clear floating and ‘leafing ’ away on 
its own. The shape plunged plummet-wise until it was lost in the 
haze below. Billy turned inboard. ‘ Broken in air,’ he shouted, 
and Charger nodded and turned again to his controls. Billy 
saw that their propeller was gone, only one jagged splinter of a 
blade remaining. 

They made a long glide back and a good landing well behind 
the lines on a grass field. ‘What happened?’ said Billy the 
moment they had come to rest. ‘He flinched, of course,’ said 
Charger. ‘Ran it a bit fine, and our prop caught his tail and 
tore it up some. I dunno that we’re much hurt, except for the 
prop and that broken strut.’ 
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And, amazingly enough, they were not. The leading edge of 
a top plane was broken and cracked along its length, one strut 
was snapped, the propeller gone, a few jagged holes from bullets 
and Hun splinters ripped in their fabric. ‘God bless the people 
who built her!’ said Charger piously. ‘Good stuff and 
good work in that old bus, Billy. That’s all that brought us 
through.’ 

Billy mopped his brow. ‘Hope we don’t meet any more of 
that breed of Hun,’ he said. ‘I find I don’t like collisions—not one 
little bit.’ 

* He flinched at the finish, though,’ said Charger simply. ‘ They 
all do.’ 

When they got Y221 back to the ‘drome and overhauled her 
they found her wrenched a bit, but in a couple of days she was 
tautened up into trim and in the air again. 

And the very next morning, as if this weren’t enough, Charger 
and Billy had another nerve-testing. They were up about 12,000 
and well over Hunland when they ran into a patch of Archies, 
and Charger turned and led the formation straight towards a 
bank of white cloud that loomed up, solid looking as a huge bolster, 
before them. The sun was dead behind them, so Billy at first 
sat looking over the tail on the watch for any Huns who might 
try to attack ‘ out of the sun’ and its blinding glare. But as it 
was dead astern over the tail Billy could see clearly above and 
behind him, so that there was no chance of a Hun diving unseen 
from a height, and they were moving too fast to be overtaken on 
the level ‘ out of the sun.’ Billy turned round and watched the 
cloud they were driving at. The sun was full on it, and it rose 
white and glistening like a chalk cliffi—no, more like a—like a—— 
Billy was idly searching his mind for a fitting simile, when his 
thoughts broke and he yelled fiercely and instinctively in warning 
to Charger. But Charger had seen too, as Billy knew from his 
quick movement and sudden alert sit-up. The cloud was any- 
thing round a hundred yards from them, and they could just see 
the slow curling twisting movement of its face. And—what had 
suddenly startled them—they could see another machine, still 
buried back in the cloud, and looming large and distorted by the 
mist, but plainly flying out of it and straight at them. 

What followed was over and‘ done} in the space of seconds, 
although it may seem long in the telling, as it certainly was age- 

ong in the suspense of the happening and waiting for the worst of 
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it. Billy perhaps, powerless to act, able only to sit tense and 
staring, felt the strain the worse, although it must have been bad 
enough for Charger, knowing that their slender hope of escape hung 
on his quick thinking and action. This was no clear case of 
following his simple plan of charging and waiting for the Hun to 
flinch. The whole success of that plan depended on the Hun 
seeing and knowing the charge was coming—on his nerve failing 
to meet it. Charger didn’t even know this was a Hun. He might 
be one of ours. He might have seen them, and at that very second 
be swerving to miss them. He might be blinded in the cloud 
and know nothing of them driving full-on into him. All this 
went through Charger’s mind in a flash, and almost in that same 
flash he had decided on his action and taken it. He thrust the 
nose of Y221 steeply down. Even in the fraction of time it took 
for him to decide and his hand to move the control lever he could 
see the difference in the misty shape before him, could judge by 
the darkening, hardening and solidifying outline the speed of their 
approach. And then, exactly as his bows plunged down, he saw 
and knew that what he feared had happened—the other pilot had 
seen him, had thought and acted exactly as he had. Charger saw 
the thin line of the edge-on wings broaden, the shadowy shape of 
the tail appear above them, just as he had seen it so often when 
the Hun he charged had flinched and ducked. But then the 
flinching had meant safety to him driving straight ahead—now it 
tweant disaster, dipping as he was fairly to meet the other. Again 
for the fraction of a second he hesitated—should he push on down, 
or turn up 2? Which would the other do? And again before the 
thought was well framed it was decided and acted on. He pulled 
the stick hard in, zoomed up, and held his breath, waiting. The 
shape was clearer and harder, must be almost out of the cloud— 
doubtful even now if Y221 had time and room to rise clear—all 
right if the other held on down, but—— 

The nose of his machine swooped up, and as it did, and before 
it shut out his view ahead, Charger, with a cold sinking inside 
him, saw the outline ahead flash through changing shapes again, 
the wings narrow and close to edge-on view, open and widen again 
with the tail dropping below. Again the other man’s thought and 
action had exactly followed his own. No time to do more; by 
the solid appearance he knew the other machine must be just 
on the edge of the cloud, and they were almost into it, its face 
already stirring and twisting to the propeller rush. Charger’s 
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one thought at the moment was to see his opponent’s nose thrust 
out —to know was it a Hun or one of ours. 

Billy Bones, sitting tight with fingers locked on the cockpit 
edge, had seen, followed and understood every movement they 
had made, the full meaning of that changing outline before them, 
the final nearness shown by the solidity of the approaching grey 
shape; and the one thought in his mind was a memory of two 
men meeting face to face on a pavement, both stepping sideways 
in the same direction, stepping back, hesitating and ‘stepping 
aside again, halting, still face to face, and glaring or grinning at 
each other. Here they were doing just the same, only up and 
down instead of sideways—and here there was no stopping. 

He too saw the spread of wings loom up and out to either side 
of them, rushing up to meet them. The spread almost matched 
and measured their own—which meant a nose-to-nose crash. 
The cloud face was stirring, swirling, tearing open from the rush 
of their opposing windage. Had Charger time to—no, no time. 
They must be just . . . it would be on the very cloud edge they 
would meet—were meeting (why didn’t Charger turn, push her 
down, do something—-anything) ... meeting ... (no escape 
after this collision—end on) . . . now! 

Next instant they were in darkness—thick, wet, clammy dark- 
ness. No shock and crash of collision yet... or yet. Billy 
didn’t understand. Was he dead? Could you be killed so 
instantaneously you didn’t feel it? It wasn’t quite dark—and 
he could feel the cockpit rim under his hands—and—— 

They burst clear of the cloud, with trailing wisps sucking astern 
after them. He was bewildered. Then, even as Charger turned 
and shouted the explanation, he guessed at it. ‘Shadow—our 
own shadow,’ yelled Charger, and Billy, nodding in answer, could 
only curse himself for a fool not to have noticed (as he had noticed 
really without reasoning why) that the blurred, misty shape had 
grown smaller as well as sharper as they approached. ‘I didn’t 
think of it either,’ Charger confessed after they were back on the 
"drome, ‘and it scared me stiff. Looked just like a machine in 
thick cloud—blurred, sort of, and getting clearer as it came out 
to the edge.’ 

‘It was as bad as that beastly Hun,’ said Billy, ‘ or worse’; 
and Charger agreed. 

Now two experiences of that sort might easily break any man’s 
nerve, and most men would need a spell off after an episode like 
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the collision one. But Charger’s nerve was none the worse, and 
although Billy swore his never really recovered, the two of them 
soon after put through another nose-on charge at a Hun, in which 
Charger went straight as ever, and when the Hun zoomed up and 
over, Billy had kept his nerve enough to have his gun ready and 
to put a burst of bullets up and into him from stem to stern and 
send him down in flames. 

Everyone in the Mess agreed here that the two were good stout 
men and had nothing wrong with their nerves. 

‘Not much,’ said the narrator, ‘and they’re still goin’ strong. 
But you remember what started me to tell you about them ?’ 

‘Let’s see—yes,’ said one or two. ‘We were talking about 
the joke of that couple to-day being so scared by a_ bit of fast 
driving on a clear road.’ 

‘Right,’ said the other, and laughed. ‘ Heaps of people out 
here know those two, and it’s a standing joke that you can’t hire 
them to sit on the front seat of a car or a tender, or travel anything 
over fifteen miles an hour in anything on wheels.’ 

He waited a moment for some jests and chuckles to subside, 
and finished, grinning openly. ‘They are the two I told you 
about—Charger Wicks and Billy Bones! ’ 

There was dead silence for a minute. Then, ‘Good Lord!’ 
said one of the quartette faintly, and ‘ Wh—which was Charger ? ’ 
faltered another. ‘In their flying kit we couldn’t—— 

‘The smallest—the one you called the pale-faced, nervy- 
looking little *un,’ said ‘A’ Flight-Commander. 

‘Help!’ said the other weakly. ‘And I—I recommended 
him “Sulphurine Pills for Shaken Nerves.” Oh, help!’ 

‘Yes,’ said the last of the demoralised quartette miserably, 
‘and he thanked us, and said he’d write it down the minute he 
got back.’ 

There was another pause. Then ‘Sucha joke!’ said someone, 
quoting from the opening chapter of the quartette’s story— such 
a joke!’ And the Mess broke in a yell of uproarious laughter. 

The quartette did not laugh: 
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From Amiens to Abbeville 

My swollen waters race, 

And silver-veined by many a rill 
Green hamlets thrive apace. 

From Amiens to Abbeville 

I labour at the listless mill, 

And tempt the nodding daffodil 
To blur my open face. 

But south of Amiens I flow 

Past dumb Peronne and Brie, 
The peopled land I used to know 
Now all belongs to me. 

Yet phantom armies come and go, 
And shadows hurry to and fro; 
Again my seething battles grow 
In murdered Picardy. 


Behold the mother of a soil forlorn : 

I suckled towns, and fed the forest land, 

Behold my shattered villages and mourn, 

How should I understand ? 

Why are those huts o’erpatched like dappled kine, 
What are those weary men in blue and brown, 
And humming craft that search my sinuous line ; 
Why should my name re-echo with renown 

Past every phantom town ? 

But still my lily-breasted waters shine, 

And still I chant my shadowy ripples down— 


From peace through war my waters flow, 
To peace again at sea, 

The peopled land I used to know 

Now all belongs to me. 

Though battling armies come and go, 

I toil and spin, I reap and sow, 

And poppy-mantled meadows blow 

In murdered Picardy. 
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My eddies bear the clinging scent of lime 

To sweeten clouds of plume-tossed meadowsweet ; 
My meadow grasses nestle with the thyme 

And flowering rushes tower in the heat. 

Low brushing swifts, and swallows splashed with white, 
O’erflash my laden mirrors slow and deep 

That bear swift-merging canopies of sleep ; 

Until the growing light 

Has chased marauding owls, and butterflies 

Born of blue-woven skies, 

Flutter away like hare-bells spurred to flight. 
But who are these? The powdered butterfly 
Outshines that air-leviathan that swings 

In ridgéd curves adown the barren sky, 

With cloudy satellites about her wings. 

And I have seen 

Dark horsemen ride with spears of tapered steel ; 
And bellowing guns beneath the far balloons. 
And once a ponderous slug bedecked in green 
Crept, in the waning moon’s 

Still-darkening gloom, and at her giant heel 
White-gleaming, ran a train of hooded cars. 

I triumph, triumph. Search my sinuous line 
Amid the snarling impotence of wars; 

Turn where you will. Look, there a signboard shows 
The lair of guns; already round the sign 

White trumpeting convolvuli entwine 

Their clinging arms,—across the notice blows 

A quiet-breathing rose. 

And still my lily-breasted waters shine 

And loud my chanting grows: 


From peace through war my waters flow 
To peace again at sea. 
The peopled land I used to know 
Now all belongs to me. 
Though battling armies come and go 
I toil and spin, I reap and sow; 
And poppy-mantled meadows blow 
In murdered Picardy. 
GEOFFREY DEARMER 





THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


I, Tae First APPEARANCE OF Dick GRENVILLE. 


My first meeting with Dickie Grenville was wholly accidental; 
I knew nothing of him, but I was his devoted servant before we 
had talked together for five minutes. He came, saw, and con- 
quered, unconsciously, without an effort. There was about him 
a frankness and simplicity which were irresistible. The elderly 
young men of the first dozen years of this twentieth century, 
before the War came to temper their quality, always suggested 
to me a life lived in a hothouse, but about the crisp hair of Dickie 
Grenville there played a salt sea breeze. Ah, that was it: the 
sea! His clear blue eyes and direct charming manners were those 
of the sea. His voice, too, rather high in tone, penetrative, was 
one to be heard at its best when ringing through a gale of wind. 
I thought that I had placed young Dickie during those first few 
minutes in the verandah of my cottage upon the Solent. 

We were staying during the August of 1912 in the Isle of Wight, 
and one morning, shortly after breakfast, there came the roar of 
a motor bicycle without, as one drew to a halt at our doors. My 
big son Peter, an enthusiastic expert in all machines driven by a 
petrol engine, rushed forth. The beat of a motor always roused 
him as the boom of guns does a soldier. I followed Peter, and in 
my verandah met a tall young man of some nineteen years. He 
rested the now silent bicycle against the wall and delivered to me 
a message from some friends who were, it appeared, staying in the 
same house with him. It was not an important message, except 
in bringing Dickie Grenville to me. Peter, then aged sixteen, a 
long, leggy schoolboy, bent over the motor bicycle and discussed 
its properties exhaustively with its presumptive owner. But 
Dickie soon undeceived him. ‘It isn’t mine,’ said he: ‘I never 
rode it before this morning. It belongs to one of the men staying 
up yonder. I wanted to come here, so I borrowed it.’ 

This indifference to the rights of property in motors appealed 
strongly to Peter. Not possessing an automobile of his own, he was 
a communist in regard to all that he encountered. ‘May I try it?’ he 
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eagerly asked. ‘If you like,’ said Dickie carelessly. ‘The jigger 
isn’t mine.’ Peter seized the motor bicycle, violently kicked it 
into busy life, jumped upon the saddle, and was off ranging over 
the Island. I was not alarmed, though I suppose the responsibility 
for damage would have fallen upon me, for Peter’s skill ir the 
management of motors is of unapproachable fineness. He 
was gone, the roaring exhaust died away in the distance, and 
Dickie remained to talk with me. 

I had, as I thought, placed him, and proceeded, with s some 
waste of diplomatic skill, to test my diagnosis. I quickly found 
that with this simple, engaging creature the circumlocutions of 
the common world were but misdirected energy. He judged men 
with one flash of those clear-sighted eyes : if they were of a ‘ decent 
sort,’ he would talk freely about himself, his mother, his father, 
his young sister Betty, his work, his play, his tastes, his love 
affairs, anything ; if they were ‘rotters,’ his mouth snapped. It 
was my instant sympathy, my sudden instinctive love for him, 
that gained for me in his eyes the proud rank of a decent sort. 
Very soon Dickie and I were talking as if we had known one 
another all our lives. 

‘Excuse me,’ said I, after a few minutes, ‘ but are you not 
in the Service ? ’—There is but one service to a man of the Dick 
Grenville type. 

‘No,’ said he—and I thought that I detected a tinge of regret 
in his voice—‘I am in the office of a firm of insurance brokers 
at Lloyd’s.’ 

‘Great Heavens!’ I gasped, all my cunning diagnosis gone to 
wreck, ‘I wrote you down positively asa senior snotty, or may be 
a sub-lieutenant, on leave.’ 

‘T suppose it is the blood,’ replied he. ‘My name is Richard 
Grenville, and my father is Commander Grenville, retired R.N.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ you and your father know your own business 
best. It is no affair of mine. But with a name like that—a clerk 
at Lloyd’s—to me it seems rather waste.’ 

He laughed. ‘It wasn’t my choice, though I don’t grumble. 
My dad is a queer old bird; you ought to meet him. He says 
that he might have got on in the Service if his name hadn’t been 
such a load to carry. As plain John Smith he might by now have 
been a senior captain, perhaps a rear-admiral. But as Richard 
Grenville he was hopelessly over-weighted. He found it impossible 
to live up to the standard of the Revenge, and Flores in the Azores, 
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and the fifteen battered Spanish galleons lving like dogs round a 
wounded lion waiting for him to die but afraid to go in and finish 
him off. I have read the story in Hakluyt a score of times, and 
also Tennyson’s poem ; but I prefer Hakluyt’s version.’ 

‘So do I,’ said I. ‘It was written by Walter Raleigh. But 
what an extraordinary reason for not putting you into the Service ! 
Yet I suppose there is something to be said for it. One does 
expect rather an impossible standard from a Richard Grenville. 
But why Lloyd’s ?’ 

Dickie laughed again. ‘The old man is a dear, but rather 
comic. He knows nothing whatever about the land world. He 
says that the Grenvilles have served at sea for hundreds of years, 
and not one of them ever made enough money to live upon. Money, 
he says, rules the modern world, and as he can’t make any himself 
he is determined that I shall. It is rather pathetic, for the poor 
old thing cares nothing for money himself. He is splendid with- 
out it—a real old Elizabethan sea-dog born again in a world of 
hucksterers. It almost broke his heart to leave the Service, but 
he did it when I was seven years old because he couldn’t afford 
to send me to good schools and to give me enough capital to qualify 
as a member of Lloyd’s except at the sacrifice of his own career. 
He couldn’t keep up two establishments. Mind you, he has never 
told me this. He always pretends that he retired at thirty-five 
because he had no prospect of getting a command as captain. 
He persists in the fiction that his name ruined him, and would ruin 
me in the Navy. But I know. He has now nothing to live for 
but to see me prosperous and rich, an insurance broker or under- 
writer. That, and his little yacht lying yonder at Yarmouth— 
she, too, is a Revenge. We—the yacht and I—we are his whole 
life now. The Grenvilles were always a pig-headed lot.’ 

I groaned. ‘ But why Lloyd’s ?’ 

‘The old man is salt all through,’ replied Dickie. ‘ Lloyd’s 
is a familiar name to him. He has seen the signal stations all 
over the world, has met the agents in foreign ports, and has heard 
of the business done in the insurance of merchant vessels. Business 
with him means Lloyd’s; he knows of no other. So when he 
made up his mind that I was to be a man of business, he decided 
at once that membership of Lloyd’s was the only thing for me, 
made inquiries, reckoned up the cost, and bent his life to the one 
dear project. I can do no less than play my part to the utmost ; 
after what the old man has given up for me I would sweep out 
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the office rather than disappoint him.’ Dickie laughed again, 
though ruefully. ‘You will wonder how a retired naval com- 
mander comes honestly by so much cash as to put up the capital 
for Lloyd’s,’ went on Dickie, in that confidential manner of his 
which is ‘so engaging and so flattering—I had not known the lad 
for more than half an hour. ‘It was a confounded legacy which 
burst upon him when he was thirty-five—£15,000—in good Indian 
securities, from which he draws about six hundred a year. That 
legacy settled father’s hash and mine too. But for it I should 
have followed him afloat, for I could not have gone into business 
without capital.’ 

My wife joined us in the verandah, and I watched Dickie gain 
upon her as quickly as he had upon me—she is very soft towards all 
proper youths—and presently with an eye-flash and a gesture she 
commanded me to lay my whole establishment at his feet. Always 
obedient, I drew him within doors, made coffee, and hunted up 
such provisions as had escaped the ravages of my family. For 
Dickie had come to us breakfastless. It pleased me that the boy 
did not remonstrate. He accepted us and our goods as if to break- 
fast in a stranger’s house at ten o’clock on a bright summer morning 
was with him a common experience. Peter and the ravished bike 
were still roaming over the Island, and I was not anxious for their 
return. I wanted to hear more about Dickie and his father. 

‘You may as well settle down,’ said I, as I offered Dickie and 
my wife cigarettes and lighted a large pipe for myself. ‘I know 
Peter’s little ways. If the bike pleases him he will make a trip 
to Alum Bay by way of Ryde and Ventnor. I hope there is an 
adequate supply of petrol in the tank.’ 

‘I haven’t an idea,’ said Dickie. ‘ When I borrowed the bike 
I said that I would be back in ten minutes.’ He lay at ease and 
dismissed the ill-used owner from his mind. All Devon men at 
heart are buccaneers and smugglers. When opportunity offers 
they revert to their ancestral habits. 

“Where do you live ?’ I inquired. 

‘T have to stay in London now,’ said he. ‘ It is not a bad place, 
but rather different from Instow where my people live.’ 

‘Instow!’ cried I. ‘Instow! Opposite Appledore at the 
mouth of the Torridge! That is my country. I was raised in 
Bideford for the first seven years of my life. You are of my own 
little corner of earth.’ 

‘This is splendid,’ said Dickie. ‘Iam in great luck. Dad will 
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fall upon your neck when he meets you. Mother too, for she also is 
of the West Country. We will make you free of the Revenge and 
of John the Blue Marine. Dad is the captain in the books, but | 
always say that John is the real skipper. John runs the garden 
and the vacht, and his wife runs the house. Mother and Dad 
look on. Betty and I profit.’ 

“Lucky people,’ observed my wife. ‘I wish I had a Mrs. 
John.’ 

‘ And I a Blue Marine,’ was my own comment. 

‘Yes, they are the real goods,’ said Dickie. ‘We have lived 
at Instow now for twelve years. I was seven when we shifted 
there and Betty was two. John came with Dad from his ship and 
Mrs. John joined up at the house. Mrs. John was Betty’s nurse, 
and now is mother’s housekeeper, head cook, and inside staff. John 
runs the garden—I don’t know where he learned about flowers 
and vegetables, but he is a superb gardener—and helps Mrs. John 
indoors when allowed ; he cooks like a cordon bleu and lays a table 
like a Gunter’s man. He valets Dad and me. We just keep out 
of the way and everything is done for us, shipshape, Bristol fashion, 
as if we lived in a battleship. I suppose that we are rather lucky,’ 

‘You are,’ put in my wife, deeply envious as she thought 
of the servant troubles which oppress humble landfolk. ‘ Lucky 
beyond dreams.’ 

‘Try Eastney,’ said Dickie, ‘though I reckon the supply of 
pearls like John is a bit short. When Dad retired he wanted to 
take a farm. Every sailor believes that he was designed by Provi- 
dence to be a tiller of the earth. This is curious but invariable. 
Dad believes it still, though Mother persuaded him to begin gently 
with a garden, fowls, a pig or two, geese, and odd things like that. 
Our menagerie didn’t thrive, because Dad would read books upon 
their culture and try to carry out the instructions. We are down 
now to the garden and a lot of fowls, which John manages on prin- 
ciples of his own. He gives them red pepper when they don’t lay 
up to regulation standard, and operates upon their crops with a pen- 
knife when they suffer from indigestion. As Dad now leaves him 
a free hand, John keeps us going on fresh eggs and spring chickens. 
His methods are effective, if unorthodox. The yacht, a beautiful 
seaboat, six and a half tons, is Dad’s one extravagance, though, as 
we run it, she costs little. We keep her in commission from March 
till October, and in the winter John paints her, reeves new ropes, 
and mends the sails. He made a jib and a topsail all by himself, 
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and says that he is going to have a sbot at a new mainsail. John 
js rather a handy man, even for a Marine.’ 

‘J insist upon meeting John,’ said my wife. ‘I feel that I 
could love him. Where is he, Mr. Grenville 2 ’ 

‘He is at Yarmouth, living in the yacht. Mrs. John is care- 
taking at Instow. Mother, Dad, and Betty are up along about 
a mile away. I will bring them all down to see you. Will this 
afternoon suit 2?’ 

‘It will. Bring them all to tea. We will have it in the garden 
here.’ 

We had reached this stage in our conversation when we suffered 
an interruption. A motor bicycle had turned from the high road 
into the drive leading to our garden,-and Peter came to halt at our 
feet. \ 

‘It is a decent jigger,’ pronounced he. ‘Not fast, but a good 
climber. I have been to Newport and back on top-gear except 
for the climb out of Carisbrooke.’ 

‘Wasn’t that rather a long run when our friend here was 
waiting ?’ I inquired in paternal reproof. 

‘Oh, he doesn’t mind,’ replied Peter easily—he did not even 
know the name of the visitor for whom he vouched. ‘It isn’t as 
if it was his own bike.’ 


We were a large party at tea. My whole family was present, 
my three sons and a small daughter who do not enter largely into 
this story. They took possession of Betty Grenville, a young 
lady of fourteen who had cut herself loose from the trammels of 
sex. She wore blue knickerbockers and a white jersey, and her 
bare head was closely cropped. Her mother apologised for her 
boyish rig. ‘ Betty won’t wear a dress except on Sundays. During 
the week she insists upon ranking as a younger son.’ 

My temporary cottage by the sea had a large garden set some 
fifty yards back from the main road. When tea had been dis- 
posed of we moved from the shade of an evergreen oak into the 
full blaze of the afternoon sun and revelled in the warmth of it. 
Presently the children disappeared, though Dickie, torn between 
the claims of youth and of politeness, remained with us. Mrs. 
Grenville and my wife drew a little apart, and I gathered from stray, 
floating words which reached me that the fascinating subject of 
the Blue Marine, Mrs. John, and the incompetent servants whom 
these paragons had displaced, wholly absorbed their interests. 
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Every now and then my wife would gasp with wonder at her new 
friend’s luck and groan with horror at her own desolate, Marine-less 
lot in life. 

Commander Grenville grew upon me as Dickie had done. 
While he talked, laying bare his Elizabethan heart as frankly and 
unconsciously as his son had done in the morning, I sat almost 
silent, enjoying as it were a rich feast. 

“It took me a long time to discover what fools we Devon folk 
are,’ proclaimed Grenville. ‘We have fetched and carried and 
fought at sea for more than five hundred years, doing all the work 
while leaving the Jews and the Cockneys and the Scots to grab 
all the plunder. The Navy has seen its opportunities of gathering 
in treasure cut off one by one, yet in Devon we go on serving. 
Privateering has gone, prize money is going, promotion is a matter 
of routine and seniority. Seamanship no longer counts. Ships 
have become a maze of pipes and wires. Hydraulics, electricity, 
and steam pressure have displaced sea craft. The more we leam 
the less we get, and we have to pay for our own teaching. I was 
right glad, after twenty-one years, to be quit of the Service.’ 

I said nothing. Dickie softly whistled an air which had, I 
believe, as refrain the words, ‘ Oh, what a liar you are.’ 

‘My chance and Dickie’s came,’ went on Grenville, ‘ when my 
uncle, old Pine Coffin, left me all his savings. I was a commander, 
getting one pound a day and allowances. I had a wife and two 
children, and Mrs. Grenville and I between us could not muster a 
hundred a year besides my pay. The old man’s fifteen thousand 
pounds seemed to me wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. I saw 
what it meant for Dickie here. He should not serve an ungrateful 
country as we Grenvilles had done since the first of my name sailed 
his own pinnace out of Lyme and jammed her into the bloody 
welter of Sluys. Old Richard Greynvile—as he wrote himself— 
of the Revenge is of my blood by tradition, though the Greenfields 
and Granviles also lay claim to him. We may be wrong—Greynvile 
was Cornish—but no matter; our sea record is unbroken for 
more than five hundred years. I suppose that we have had our 
day and become out of date. We are interesting survivals whose 
proper place is a museum of sea curiosities. Fighting’s our job, 
not the management of an engineering workshop. I lost a de- 
stroyer once. She had a new type of engines, and they said I drove 
her too hard. Her back broke. The clumsy blacksmiths ought to 
have built her stronger. Though the court-martial gave me back my 
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sword, the Admiralty wrote Dick Grenville down as too dangerous 
a man for high command. It likes its officers to be sleek and safe, 
for it hates awkward headings in the newspapers and inconvenient 
inquiries in Parliament. When the Navy becomes swaddled in 
politics it is time for the Grenvilles to clear out.’ 

I went on saying nothing. Dickie was whistling softly, but 
his tune had changed. Half-forgotten words in ‘ Pinafore’ were 
suggested by the air—‘I polished up the handle so carefullee, 
that now I am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee.’ Grenville puffed 
furiously at his pipe. 

‘Lloyd’s is a fine place,’ he grunted at last. 

‘Fine,’ assented Dickie—‘ useful, too. We cover the building 
tisks of the new warships.’ 

‘Don’t you bother your head about warships, Dickie, my son, 
except in the way of business. Business is the thing, making money, 
spoiling the Egyptians who have fattened too long on our labour. 
One must move with the times. Business is everything nowadays, 
and we have stood out of it too long. But Dickie will show that 


.a sea-bred man can beat the landsmen at their own dirty games. 


He will beat them with honesty and straight dealing—things 
most of them have never heard of. I wouldn’t have put him on 
the Stock Exchange, but Lloyd's is dead straight.’ 

‘You're right there, Dad,’ cried Dickie enthusiastically.  ‘ It 
is the straightest place in the world. The contracts are little 
initialled slips of paper, invalid in a law court but observed as 
teligiously as policies signed and stamped. The honour of Lloyd’s 
is peerless. I have known brokers pay up the lines of insolvent 
underwriters rather than return a ‘“ name” as that of a defaulter. 
As I had to go into business, I cannot be too grateful for being 
sent to Lloyd’s.’ 

‘You're not ragging me, Dick ?’ asked Grenville anxiously. 

‘No. I speak sooth. Honest Injun. Hear me swear.’ The 
young man laughed as he repeated the emphatic declarations 
of his boyhood. 

“Dick does not exaggerate,’ said I. ‘Even the Royal Navy 
has not a stricter sense of duty and honour than Lloyd’s. The 
members make money, but they make it honestly.’ 

‘T believe you, Copplestone,’ said Grenville soberly. ‘ Your 
assurance means a lot to me. We have never soiled our hands 
yet. Those who grub for gold in the streets usually pick up a lot 
of dirt with it. But that won’t do for Dick.’ 
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The man turned upon his son a look of extraordinary affection; 
his soul for a moment shone out of his eyes. ‘ It will not always 
be easy to keep clean, Dick. If the war comes some day, which 
my friends in the Service speak of, you won’t be fighting, Dickie. 
You will be at Lloyd’s, wallowing in dollars. But they mustn’t be 
ill-gotten. In war-time even the most honest of underwriters 
stick up their insurance rates unduly ; they seek to protect them- 
selves, but they lay an intolerable burden of high prices on the 
weaker ones of the earth. You mustn’t do that, Dickie. Charge 
fair rates, enough to cover the risks and yield an honest profit, but 
you must not draw blood from the poor.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Dickie simply. 

T did not know whether to laugh or to cry. Oh, these two 
poor childlike upholders of forgotten standards, what a hopelessly 
unpractical pair to struggle with the modern world! When I spoke 
it was to divert the talk into other channels. 

‘I suppose, Grenville,’ said I, ‘that you are a good deal out 
of touch with the New Navy ?’ 

‘ Out of touch !’ cried he indignantly. ‘ Out of touch with my 
own Service! Why should you think that of me? I read every 
naval book that is issued—Mahan, Brassey, Laughton, Corbett, 
all of them. Some are very good, others sad rubbish. Then I 
keep up with my old friends. They are captains now, or admirals. 
There has not been a year since I retired in which I have not spent 
a week at Plymouth or Portsmouth going over the dockyards and 
the new ships, and Dickie has often been with me. We have been 
in the turrets of an Orion, taken trial trips in 34-knot destroyers, 
and gone down under the waves in a submarine. We have seen 
the wire-wound thirteen-point-fives built at Barrow and Parkhead, 
and the armour plate rolled at Sheffield. We have seen the tor- 
pedoes run on the trial range in Loch Long. In. my time 4000 
yards was their extreme range, and now they will go true for six 
miles. There is nothing that Dickie and I do not know about the 
New Navy. I have left it, and Dickie has never served, but we 
travel everywhere whenever we can to learn of all that it is doing. 
We have had some lively trips together, eh, Dick ? ’ 

‘Rather,’ assented he. 

The man astonished me more and more. So this was the way 
in which he sought to damp down the naval fire in Dickie’s blood 
and to reconcile the boy to a life of business ? It was preposterous. 
But what could I say? Their lives were in their own charge. 
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As I sat and heard Dickie and his father rapidly exchanging their 
technical experiences, I felt greater sorrow for Grenville than 
for his son. The boy was at the beginning of life, events which 
even @ blind man could see shaping towards a future cataclysm 
might at any moment hurl him into his own true place, but what 
had the future for Commander Grenville? For twelve years he 
had wasted in idleness, twisting ropes of sand about his only son. 
The sand would fly before the blast of war when it came, but no man 
nor God could give back to the older Grenville the good years that 
he had thrown away. I was roused by being directly addressed 
by Dickie. 

‘Mr. Copplestone,’ asked he, ‘when can you come and see 
the Revenge ? ’ 

‘To-morrow morning,’ replied I promptly. ‘Iam dying to see 
the yacht and the Blue Marine who runs her, especially the Blue 
Marine.’ , 

‘Poor old John,’ said Commander Grenville, laughing. ‘He is 
a bit of a trial in a small ship. He is so confoundedly punctilious. 
There is a line between the officer and the ex-sergeant which John 
will never cross. Do you remember, Dickie, what a fuss he made 
when the Warrant Officers’ Mess was washed out in the Race of 
Portland 2 ’ 

‘I do. It was on the way here from Instow. We sailed from 
dawn till sundown, but lay up for the nights. I was making for 
Weymouth Bay, and cut the Race rather too fine. The tides 
meeting threw up the deuce of a flurry, and before I could get clear 
to starboard a big sea climbed over the bowsprit, poured down 
the open forehatch, and flooded the Warrant Officers’ Mess where 
John was taking his tea. We hauled him out half drowned and 
pumped out the foc’s’le, but until it dried could not allow him to 
mess or sling a cot there. Then began trouble, which continued 
till John’s own quarters were dry. We could not get him to enter 
the Captain’s Cabin or the Gunroom except as a servant. When 
he was commanded to sit and eat there he looked unhappy, said 
he had no appetite, stood at attention in a corner, and just starved. 
He would not sleep in the Cabin or outside on the half-deck. After 
fighting for hours with a perfectly respectful but perfectly obstinate 
Marine, we allowed him to eat and sleep on the upper deck. Even 
then he would neither sit down nor lie down abaft the mast upon 
what we had called the quarter-deck. Both Dad and I were much 
telieved when he could go back to the Warrant Officers’ Mess.’ 
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‘ Captain’s Cabin,’ murmured I, ‘Gunroom, Warrant Officers’ 
Mess. For a six-and-a-half-tonner your yacht seems to be a very 
commodious vessel.’ 

‘There are a great many things which will surprise you when 
you come to inspect the Revenge. She is no ordinary boat. Some 
of our embellishments have never quite fitted into the design, 
Though we sliced away the foot of the foresail to clear the gun 
mounting, the sheet gets fouled sometimes on the breech lever, 
Then—— 

“A gun! What does a peaceful yacht want with a gun, you 
most incorrigible creatures ?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing would persuade me to give up the gun,’ declared 
Dickie. ‘It is among my earliest recollections. A Hotchkiss 
three-pounder ; quite out of date, but a sweet weapon. We fill 
the cartridge cases ourselves. We fire it when the Captain comes 
aboard and always at sundown when at sea. It makes a beautiful 
bang, but the black powder, which we mix ourselves, fouls the 
rifling something cruel, as John says. He is the Petty Officer 
Gunlayer.’ 

‘Pooh-Bah was a sinecurist beside John,’ I observed. 

“You don’t yet know half John’s ratings,’ went on Dickie, 
smiling. 


During the weeks which followed we saw a great deal of the 
Grenvilles. We visited the yacht—of which more hereafter— 
sailed in her, and, of course, my eldest boy Peter fired the gun. 
Equally of course his sister, little Jane, fell down and screamed 
at the bang and then wanted to fire it off herself. But the rules 
of the Service did not permit. My wife, after a long look at John, 
declined to believe any more in his virtues. She said that he 
was a wooden image, and I confess that he made a like impression 
upon myself. He was so very stiff in his bearing, and his face was 
so totally swept of expression. ‘That,’ explained Mrs. Grenville, 
“is because you only see the Marine. The domestic angel is hidden 
from you. John takes a lot of knowing.’ As knowledge came with 
time, so also did belief return, and gloom would overwhelm my 
wife whenever she thought upon the Grenvilles’ privileges. 
“I don’t love John any more,’ she would declare, ‘ and a female 
wooden image about the house must be worse than a male one. 
But I would bear their detestable faces if only I had the use of 
their hands and their heads.’ 
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Dickie and his father talked to me freely and fully, and even 
then, though no thought of this book had come to me, I set down 
on paper little incidents and scraps of conversation which now 
recall them both so vividly to my mind. When that happened 
which seemed fated from the very first, when they had fulfilled 
the destinies which were visibly written upon their foreheads, I 
turned to the notes which I had made and my itching fingers groped 
for a pen. I loved them; they are dead, both of them, father 
and son; but I do not grieve. Their earthly line is extinct, but 
away yonder among the stars the two Dick Grenvilles, last of 
their race, have met that first one of their known blood who drove 
his pinnace out of Lyme into the bloody welter of Sluys. And all 
those others who for near six hundred years have served England’s 
kings and queens. They are a happy company of Grenvilles, 
and not the least happy is that last of his gallant line, our dear 
Dickie of the borrowed motor bike who dropped into our lives that 
morning by the sea and remains in our hearts imperishable. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE SAVING OF FRANCE IN tot4. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
L 


Mr. J. W. Gerarp, the famous American Ambassador in Berlin, 
has done a great service to the world by publishing his book ‘ Face 
to Face with Kaiserism.’ He has enabled us at last to locate the 
responsibility for the German policy which has turned Europe, 
and much of Asia and Africa, into a shambles of blood and horrors 
for nearly four years. He tells us that the one force in Germany 
which ultimately decides every great question, excepting the fate 
of its own head, is the Great General Staff. After describing the 
florid and glittering building in the K6nigs-Platz in Berlin which 
houses the Reichstag, and is filled during session time with ‘a 
crowd of representatives who do not represent, and who, like monkeys 
in a cage, jibber and debate questions which they have no power 
to decide,’ he refers to the unpretentious block of buildings on the 
other side of the square which is the home of the Great General 
Staff, who ‘wield the supreme power of the State, and when the 
Staff decides a matter of foreign policy or even an internal measure 
that decision is final.’ It is true that the Kaiser can dismiss in 
disgrace a supreme head of the Staff who has failed, but while 
the head of the Staff may fall, the system always remains, ‘an 
unknown mysterious power it is, unchanging and relentless,’ with 
“its own spies, its own secret service, and its own newspaper censors.’ 
The picked officers of the German army, the inheritors of the power 
of von Moltke, work continuously and industriously in that w- 
pretentious building in Berlin and ‘ watch over the German army 
with unseen eyes.’ Under present conditions the Ludendorf- 
Hindenburg combination, especially if backed by Mackensen, can 
bend the will of the Emperor. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, for any of us, accustomed to 
democratic government, to realise what such a system means, 
or why seventy million people should be willing to put up with it. 
In the old days I think we were rather inclined to go to the 
other extreme; some classes had a lurking resentment against 
all officers in uniform, and I remember coming across that 
sentiment quite early in my career. I had just put on a new 
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‘richly laced’ mess uniform for the first time. Feeling rather 
proud of myself, I was walking up and down after dinner on a 
summer’s evening in the grounds of the R.N. College at Greenwich. 
Some men were passing along the path by the river, and they 
stopped when they saw me, and called through the railings— 
‘Garn !—Who pays for you? you brass-bound ——!’ (The 
remark was not meant to be offensive; it was only rather a 
lurid way of putting the expression ‘unproductive expenditure,’ 
so freely applied to the fighting Services in time of peace.) The 
point I want to bring out is the contrast between the attitude of 
the public towards officers in this country and in Germany, where 
they put up with the harsh and haughty dominance of their own 
conceited officer class, allow themselves to be knocked about, even 
cut down with swords, on the slightest provocation, and entrust 
the policy of their country to their Great General Staff. 

I think we all realise that it is to our advantage in time of war 
that the most effective use should be made of our armies to defend 
our vital interests from attacks by hostile nations. The German 
system of government, unpleasant and impossible as it may be for 
any but a ‘cannon-fodder ’ nation, does enable those who control 
the armies—the strategists—to make the most effective use of 
them. In a German war all national effort is concentrated and 
applied in the first case to a single object, crushing hostile armed 
forces. Success in accomplishing this task places hostile nations 
at their mercy for a time, possibly for a generation, or even per- 
manently. Any nation which a German army can get at has to 
realise that safety lies in one weapon only, an efficient and well- 
disciplined army, and, given such an army, a system under which 
it can be used to the best effect. The art of doing so is called 
strategy until the forces are locked in combat ; tactics is the art 
of handling those actually engaged in killing each other. 

In the early days of the war the word ‘ Strategy ’ was on every- 
one’s lips, but we do not hear it so often now—possibly because 
so many amateurs took to the dangerous habit of prophecy, and 
so became discredited. All sorts of theories were prevalent about 
different methods of winning the war as alternatives to that 
very difficult way, the defeat of our principal enemy’s principal 
army. Students of that wonderful book, Charles Kingsley’s 
‘Water Babies,’ compared such strategists to worshippers of the 
easy route to success which Kingsley calls the Great Backstairs, at . 
the foot of which those worshippers lie and cry—‘ Oh Backstairs, 
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precious Backstairs,’ and so on with thirty epithets including 
‘economical,’ ‘comfortable,’ ‘reasonable,’ and ‘demonstrable, 
and ending with ‘potent’ and ‘all-but omnipotent.’ There are 
no backstairs that lead to victory in war, plenty of them that 
lead to defeat. 

We have since learned much about strategy. We have seen 
in Russia, Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Poland, the 
Ukraine, Bessarabia, Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania that by 
one method, and by one method only, can opponents of German 
aggression be delivered, by defeating the German armies. The 
original strategical plan, brooded over and hatched in their un- 
pretentious building in Berlin by the Great General Staff, was to 
crush France rapidly by hurling an immense army across Belgium, 
although the German Government had repeatedly, up to July 30, 
1914, bound themselves in honour to respect the neutrality of that 
country. The plan failed. Sufficient data are now available to 
trace the reasons for that failure, and we know enough to enable 
us to follow the strategy of the Allied armies, French, British, and 
Belgian, which saved France and a small strip of Belgium from 
the invading German hordes. 

The German plan has been disclosed by the events. The 
French plan can be gathered from books by M. Hanotaux, ‘L’Enigme 
de Charleroi,’ and ‘ Histoire de la Guerre’; from M. Pierre Dauzet’s 
‘De Liége & la Marne’; from ‘ Charleroi,’ by M. Fleury-Lamure ; 
and from various articles in French magazines. The Belgian plan 
is clearly described in the report compiled by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Bélgian army called ‘ Military Operations of Belgium in 
Defence of the Country, and to uphold Neutrality.’ 

The plans were drawn up and put into operation in each of these 
countries by a General Staff that had been in existence for some 
time. Our own General Staff had existed for less than ten years, 
and the late Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster deserves more credit than 
anyone else for its establishment. The ‘teachers’ at the Staff 
College at Camberley were amongst the first officers selected to 
join it, and we used to work out there all sorts of hypothetical 
plans of campaign, probable and improbable, including plans for 
upholding our Treaty obligation to defend the neutrality of Belgium, 
if that neutrality should be violated either by Germany, by France, 
or by any other country. 

Candidates for the General Staff in all countries are trained 
by working out such hypothetical plans ; for instance, the Belgian 
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General Staff used to hold instructional ‘Staff Tours,’ at which 
Generals and Staff Officers, without using troops, worked out all 
the details of plans for moving and supplying armies over selected 
areas of ground, involving the study of various strategical and 
tactical problems. The following were some of the schemes they 
worked out: In 1897, 1899, 1901, 1904, 1907, 1909, and in 1911 
plans for fighting the French army if they violated Belgian neutral- 
ity. In 1910 a plan for fighting the British army if it was landed 
in Belgium, the attitude of the French being doubtful, and that of 
the Germans ‘ loyal ’—meaning, presumably, loyal to international 
obligations. (What an awful awakening to the German character 
the stricken Belgian nation has had since that year!) In the years 
1899, 1902, 1903, 1906, 1908, and 1913 they worked out plans 
on the assumption that Germany violated Belgian neutrality, and 
sent her armies across the frontier. 

I went to the Staff College (as a ‘ teacher ’) in 1904 and stayed 
there until the end of 1907. They were very critical years. The 
General Staff for this country was started during that period, and 
about the year 1906 the Germans disclosed their plan by railway 
construction work in the Aix-la-Chapelle-Malmédy area, which 
could only be destined for the concentration and detrainment 
of vast numbers of troops opposite to the Belgian frontier. At 
least that was the opinion of most of the Staff, and of those of 
the students who knew their Clausewitz, and the fact that his 
writings inspire the Great General Staff. In spite of the well- 
known sentence of Clausewitz—‘ War is an act of violence that 
knows no bounds,’ and his opinion of international law as a 
restriction ‘hardly worth mentioning,’ I must confess that I was 
one of the last to be converted. I knew little about Germany, 
and did not realise that the Great General Staff practically governed 
the nation, using the Kaiser as their mouthpiece. I thought that 
the people had something to say in the government of the country, 
and that the Imperial Chancellor wielded sufficient power to act, 
as Bismarck did, as a brake upon the military party. 

Those of us who realised the truth also realised the importance 
of warning our own nation of what was coming—a difficult and 
invidious task in face of the ‘ brass-bound blank’ attitude which 
some of the British people and their representatives adopted 
towards officers of the army. As we were serving on the active 
list, it was of course impossible for us to make any direct appeal 
to the public. Lord Roberts, to whom we were all devoted, was 
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living at Ascot, only about six miles from Camberley, and we put 
at his disposal the results of our purely academic conclusions; 
he made use of them, as did a few other men of influence in public 
life. But this is all ancient history now. I only mention it to 
impress the point that working out hypothetical plans of campaign 
is very important, even if the possibility of their ever being put 
into operation is a matter for argument. Unless the problem had 
been studied beforehand, it would have been impossible to do 
what we have done to try to keep our promise to preserve the 
neutrality of Belgium, and we should have been powerless to 
help in the saving of France from the German sword and the cruel 
horrors which accompany its employment. 

The particular strategical problem that we set the students 
at the Staff College to work out generally contained the following 
conditions: Germany violates the neutrality of Belgium. France 
respects her promise not to do so. Belgium uses her army to the 
best of her ability to maintain her neutrality. You can assume 
that the British nation, and those responsible for British policy, 
will never sanction the use of the British army on the Continent 
in any operation which could possibly be construed as aggressive. 
For that reason, however certain we may be that German armies 
are on the point of crossing the Belgian frontier, not a man must 
leave the United Kingdom unless they actually do cross it, and 
thus violate the neutrality of Belgium, which, under an international 
covenant, we are bound in honour to protect. How, under these 
conditions, can the British army best be employed against the 
Germans ? 

I think the ‘man in the street’ in those days had a vague 
sort of idea that, if the Germans did as we expected them to do, 
the best way to use the British army would be to send it up the 
river Scheldt to Antwerp. As a nation we were not much given 
to the study of geography, especially as applied to military problems, 
and it had probably occurred to very few people that the mouth 
of the river Scheldt is in Holland, so we could not adopt that 
plan without violating Dutch neutrality. Still less was the objection 
likely to be raised that such a plan would be strategically unsound 
because the German army would be between the Anglo-Belgians 
and the French, and able to strike a concentrated blow against 
one of the Allied armies without the other being able to come to 
its assistance. Even if the man in the street did not think of this 
plan, I can vouch for it that some of the Staff College students 
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did, when first the problem was set. There was also an idea 
prevalent with a section of the public that our army would be able 
to help by sitting behind the fortifications of Antwerp, ignoring 
the lesson of Bazaine’s army which remained in Metz in 1870. 

Well, to cut a long story short, we worked out the problem, 
amongst many others affecting different parts of the world, and 
different combinations of Powers, and we came to the conclusion 
that the best way to help would be to get our small force in touch 
with the left or northern flank of the French army. Being only 
an instructional establishment we did not of course know any 
secrets about our real policy, or about where the northern flank 
of the French army was likely to be found in such an emergency. 
Much, in fact the whole plan, would depend upon the time it took 
to mobilise our army and to send it across the Channel. Much 
would also depend upon the facilities in French harbours for un- 
loading, and upon the railways leading to the line on which we 
proposed to deploy. It was clear that time was of most vital 
importance, even more so than it is at the outset of every plan of 
campaign. We were obliged to assume, as I have explained, that 
we could do nothing until the German armies had actually crossed 
the Belgian frontier, which would probably be only a day or two 
after the order to mobilise had been given, and in these circum- 
stances all that the Anglo-French armies could do for Belgium 
would be to press forward as rapidly as possible to meet the German 
armies, hold them, and, if possible, force them back across their 
own frontier. 

When first we thought about the problem the British army had 
an Army Corps organisation, but by 1907 it had been reorganised 
to form a field army of six Divisions and a Cavalry Division. We 
put about forty students on to the problem every year, giving them 
all the data we could get hold of that they would require—maps, 
charts, descriptions of harbours, railways, &c. both in France, 
in Belgium, and in England. The classes were divided into groups 
of three or four officers who usually called themselves ‘ syndicates,’ 
so plenty of fresh minds were brought to bear upon all the points 
likely to crop up. As far as I can remember the average con- 
clusion come to was that the British army, as matters stood in 
those days, could not be in position in the field, in touch with the 
French, until the seventeenth day after the order ‘ mobilise’ had 
been issued, and then only if the Government, a Cabinet, of between 
twenty and thirty statesmen holding divergent views on military 
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policy, sanctioned the plan at once, and gave the necessary orders for 
its execution at the same time that they gave the mobilisation order, 

To trace out the strategy actually adopted we must now tum 
to the Belgian plan. As we worked it out, we thought that, from 
the strategical point of view, the best course for the Belgian army 
would be to retire before the invaders, offering all possible resistance, 
and to fall back approximately to the westward, or north-west, 
so as to get into touch with the Franco-British army of deliverance. 
But we thought that the Belgian troops might not be well enough 
trained and equipped, or sufficiently mobile, to execute this 
manceuvre without undue risk of being cut off and surrounded. 
For these reasons we thought that, when driven back by the over- 
whelming masses against them, they would retire to the northward 
to their fortress at Antwerp. From that position they would 
be able to undertake operations against lines of communication, 
and so force the Germans to employ forces against them which 
would otherwise be available to take part in the decisive battle 
against the Franco-British army. If the Germans were driven 
back, the Belgian army would then be in a position to threaten 
their flank, and so hasten their retreat. It is interesting to note 
that the Belgian army, after a very gallant resistance, did fall 
back to the northward on Antwerp when the German invasion 
actually took place. 

The Belgian plan was described in detail by their General Staff 
in 1915. Like ourselves, they had six Divisions in their field army, 
and they also had a brigade of cavalry. Their period of training 
was very short, and their equipment not very complete. They 
had no heavy mobile ordnance. Antwerp, Liége, and Namur were 
fortresses for which garrisons were provided. The plan was to 
distribute four of the divisions to defend their different frontiers. 
One, in case of violation by the British ; two to watch the French 
frontier ; and one to watch the German frontier. The other two 
in reserve. All troops had orders to fire upon all foreign troops, 
of whatever nationality, that crossed the frontiers of Belgium. 

If foreign armies crossed the frontier, the Belgians had further 
plans for dealing with them. When the Germans did cross, the 
Belgian field army was redistributed to meet the actual situation. 
One division was already about Liége to oppose the Germans, and 
one about Namur. The remainder were drawn up in a defensive 
position following approximately the line of the river Gette, which 
crosses the routes leading from Liége to Brussels and to Antwerp. 
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This seems a suitable place to interpose a short note upon the 
German attempt to justify their violation of Belgian neutrality 
by the plea that Belgium had already mortgaged that neutrality 
by a‘ convention’ with England, made several years before the 
war. At the time of the actual violation of the frontier by the 
German army no such plea was put forward, and the operation 
was confessed officially by the German Chancellor to be what it 
actually was, a crime. But some months afterwards the Germans 
captured some Belgian archives, and found amongst them some 
notes of a conversation held between the Belgian General Du Carne 
and Colonel Barnardiston, the British military attaché in Brussels 
in 1906. The conversation referred to the possibility or otherwise 
of the British army being able to help the Belgians if the Germans 
should violate Belgian neutrality. The actual note written on 
the document ran :—‘ L’entrée des Anglais en Belgique ne se ferait 
quaprés la violation de notre neutralité par V Allemagne.’ It will 
be noted that 1906 was one of the years (see above) in which the 
Belgian Staff had selected Germany as the possible enemy when 
working out hypothetical plans of operations at their Annual Staff 
tour, so the topic of conversation was a perfectly natural one at 
the time. In 1910, four years afterwards, they worked out a 
similar plan against any British army violating Belgian neutrality. 

On securing this document, the Germans endeavoured to make 
out that their violation of Belgian neutrality had been justified 
by a secret treaty of alliance formed between Belgium and Great 
Britain against Germany! In order to make out their case they 
forged the expression conversation into the word convention by 
writing Convention Anglo-Belge as a title to the document. The 
forgery was done clumsily. The writer managed a fairly good 
capital A, with only a slightly German appearance, and the g 
in Anglo might possibly be French, but about the g in Belge there 
could be no doubt whatever—it was a German g. Not content 
with that, they published the account of the conversation, pur- 
porting to be in fac-simile, but omitting the note given in French 
above, which provides that the British would not enter Belgium 
unless Germany had first violated her neutrality! The fraud has 
been exposed over and over again. Sir Theodore Cook exposed 
it, with fac-simile extracts, in his book ‘ The Mark of the Beast,’ 
and the Belgian General Staft have exposed this and other German 
similar activities in a pamphlet called ‘Les chefs d’Etat-Major 
de l’armée belge et le respect de la neutralité.’ , 
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T have made this slight digression because Count Hertling 
and other prominent statesmen in enemy countries have lately 
had the audacity to revive this fable to try to justify their reten- 
tion of Belgium on the plea of guarding the Fatherland against 
being again (!!) attacked across Belgian soil ! } 

We can now pass to the French plan. They probably had 
several, all defensive, and did not intend to commit themselves 
until the German plans were disclosed. We need only consider 
the strategy that was adopted to meet the actual conditions, which 
included a German invasion of Belgium from about the line Aix- 
la-Chapelle-Malmédy. While defensive in the sense that the 
French army was to wait until Germany took the first steps, the 
French intended, if the German army did attack, to push forward, 
meet them, and drive them back. Originally the offensive was 
to be taken on about the frontage extending from Belfort to Nancy 
to strike at the German army advancing between Metz and Stras- 
bourg, and the elaborate system of fortification on the Franco- 
German frontier made such an advance possible without much 
danger of being taken in flank. The fortified system did not 
extend along the Franco-Belgian frontier ; apparently the Germans 
were given credit for being likely to keep their word to Belgium. 
But when the German plan was disclosed, the French plan, as 
affecting the northern portion of the line, was to advance two 
armies (3rd and 4th) to attack the Germans coming through 
Belgian Luxembourg, and to employ another French army (5th), 
together with the British Expeditionary Force, to attack the Germans 
on the left bank of the river Meuse. This Anglo-French force was 
to be pivoted on the fortress of Namur. Such was the French 
plan on August 20, sixteen days after the Germans had crossed 
the Belgian frontier. We do not know what estimate had been 
formed of the strength of the armies which the Germans would 
be able to use for the movement through Belgium. As far as | 
can remember, most of the officers who worked out our Staff College 
schemes up to 1907 used to assume that the Germans would deploy 
an army of about two corps, certainly not more than three, on 
the line Aix-Malmédy, for the turning movement through Belgium, 
and we did not think that more than one corps would be likely to 
march north of the valleys of the Meuse and Sambre ; but since 


1 Prince Lichnowsky’s revelations, and their corroboration by others, may 
possibly open the eyes of the German people in time to the perfidy of their 
rulers. 
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those days came the vast increase in the German armies, which 
required a wider frontage for their deployment. 

Now let us study the actual German plan, which was based 
purely upon military effectiveness, all questions of honour or of 
international obligations being definitely and deliberately ignored. 

The Great General Staff have been freely credited with what is 
commonly called ‘ making Paris their objective ’ in their. strategical 
plan, but geographical objectives are the hall-mark of the amateur 
strategist. The Great General Staff are not amateurs. The 
‘objective’ against which the German armies were directed was 
the French field army. Their object was to crush it completely, 
if possible to surround it, and bring about a second Sedan. If an 
army is struck only in front, a complete débdcle can seldom be 
brought about. The defeated army retires along its lines of supply 
and very soon fights again. The attackers are generally too 
exhausted for vigorous pursuit, and even if they were not, their 
supply difficulties increase with every mile of advance. Under 
modern conditions the heavy weight of ammunition to be brought 
up adds enormously to these difficulties. 

The German plan was to mass an immense force in Belgium, 
north of the rivers Meuse and Sambre; to keep their intention 
of doing so secret as long as possible, and to hide the strength 
of this force until the last minute. When all was ready, to move it 
round in a wide turning movement so as to overlap the French 
army (and the British army too, if it intervened), and then to 
swing round quickly on the left rear of the allied armies, before 
provision could be made to parry the blow. This turning force 
was composed of the Ist and 2nd armies, which seem from all 
accounts to have contained no less than ten army corps. Including 
the German cavalry, and the one army corps subsequently left 
behind to watch the Belgian army, the Belgian General Staff 
estimate that 500,000 Germans were completing their assembly 
and forward march in Belgium, north of the Meuse valley, by 
August 18. To the south of them, three more German armies 
(the drd, 4th, and 5th) were crossing Belgium and Luxembourg, 
and two more (the 6th and 7th) to the south of them again. The 
mission of these last was to drive in the right wing of the French 
army, so that, if the plan succeeded, both flanks would have been 
turned, and a Sedan would have resulted. The strength of the 
vast host to be employed by the Germans on this front can probably 
be put at about 1,750,000. 

VOL. XLIV.—NO. 263, N.S. 32 
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Such was the general plan; the envelopment and destruction 
of the French army was its object, not the occupation of Paris, 
which would have resulted automatically as a token of success, 
and would have had a political rather than a strategical import- 
ance. All depended upon military success, and in order to ensure 
this every possible provision was made to forestall all difficulties 
and to ensure secrecy and rapidity, which formed the basis of the 
whole plan. 

The heaviest mobile siege train ever conceived was provided to 
deal with the forts of Liége, Namur, and of Méziéres, which was 
the most northern of the fortresses guarding the French frontier. 
Verdun, also fortified, was to be invested, thus avoiding the delay 
required for capture, and the German armies were to sweep round 
that place. It was above all important to keep secret the vast 
strength of the force destined for the wide turning movement 
north of the river Meuse. Cavalry is the recognised arm for 
reconnaissance, and the German cavalry were preceded by infantry 
carried forward on motor transport to form a defensive screen 
and prevent hostile cavalry from pushing through to get informa- 
tion. A preponderance of machine-guns gave a great advantage 
to all German troops that might be thrown on the defensive, enabling 
them to hold up all French attacks until the great strategical 
turning movement hemmed in the whole of the opposing armies. 
The air forces and their equipment had been developed as rapidly 
as possible in order to gain intelligence, and to ‘spot’ for the 
guns. 
Such were the German, French, Belgian, and British strategical 
plans which led to the vast struggle with which the war opened 
on the ‘ Western Front.’ Offensive on the part of the Germans, 
defensive on the part of Belgium, France, and Great Britain. By 
abandoning all moral obligations the Germans gained great military 
advantages at the outset, but they failed in their main object, 
the destruction of the French army. France was saved. I pro- 
pose on a later occasion to describe how this result was brought 
about, and to study the actual execution of the plans after they 
were put into operation. France was saved partly by the time 
gained by the resistance offered by the Liége forts and the Belgian 
field army to the German advance ; partly by the self-sacrifice of 
the little old British army, and the skilful way in which Sir John 
French used his handful of troops, standing at bay in the path of the 
vast German armies which nearly surrounded them; but mainly 
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by the steadfast and skilful strategy of Marshal Joffre and his army 
of Frenchmen defending their own homes and their national exis- 
tence against the ruthless hordes of invaders. The fall of Namur, 
and the forced retreat of the 3rd and 4th French armies, upset 
the whole French plan, as it stood at the time when the British 
army arrived; but the distribution of the French forces gave 
elasticity, which was turned to good account by a great leader, 
by good staff work, and above all by the wonderful spirit and 
endurance of French and British troops fighting in a just cause. 
Again—I write this in March of the fourth year of the war 
—we see France threatened by German hordes. The collapse of 
the Russian army enables the enemy this time to put a vast army, 
greatly exceeding 2,000,000 men, in the field on this front, 
compared with about 1,750,000 in 1914. In those days the German 
armies were told falsely by their rulers that their Fatherland was 
in danger of attack by ‘encircling’ neighbours. They fought 
well, and they endured hardships and heavy slaughter in the belief 
that they were fighting in a good cause, to defend a beloved Father- 
land. Now, at last, the falsehood has been exposed, and the true 
war-aim of the Great General Staff has been confessed. The future 


. will show ? whether they will fight as well for the ‘ rich future’ at 


the expense of other nations, now put before the German nation as 
an ideal by the Kaiser, or for the “economic development in every 
direction,’ also at the expense of other nations, announced as the 
German ideal by the Imperial Chancellor Count Hertling. 

Against them stand the French, fighting still for the security of 
their homes and all they hold most dear; the Belgians, fighting to 
deliver their own land from continued devastation, and their people 
from slavery ; the British, Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, 
and South Africans helping in these causes, but knowing that 
their national existence and the free development of all the nations 
grouped under the British Crown is at stake; and, we hope, 
the advanced guard of the Americans, fighting for their national 
honour, and the ideals of freedom for which they have twice before 
endured vast sacrifices till their object was secured. In the formal 
language of military text-books, the moral is to the material as 
three is to one ; no one believing in the influence of spiritual forces 
in human affairs can doubt the ultimate issue.? 


1 Written on March 20, 1918. 

* The Portuguese should also have been mentioned in this paragraph. In 
Course of time other allied armies will doubtless be found, if necessary, on the 
Western Front in France. 
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Sooner or later must come peace, for which many are longing 
intently. But what sort of peace? A German peace, based on 
conquest and on force, and providing material plunder for German 
commercialists with their war aim of ‘ economic development in 
every direction ’ at the expense of others ? A German peace under 
the perpetual terror of the German sword, wielded by: the Kaiser 
in the name of that cruel and terrible Moloch he has set up for 
worship, the Good Old German God? A peace that would last 
only for a few years, till the weak could combine to throw off the 
foreign yoke? Or a peace based on fair dealing and equal oppor- 
tunities for all nations, and for all individuals, weak or strong ? 

The issue will depend upon whether those who are the champions 
of our cause in the great Crusade succeed in their great mission, the 
delivery of Belgium and other small nations, and the saving of 
France. ‘Ils ne passeront pas!’ is a more inspiring battle-cry 
than ‘ Economic development in every direction ! ’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





EACH TO HIS TRADE. 
BY RICHARD CROSSGAR. 


TuIs is a romance of the City in the piping times of peace. The 
preface is necessary to disarm the criticism of readers who know 
only the City of Treasury notes and lighting restrictions, of petti- 
coats, uniformed Methuselahs, and opulent office boys in the first 
trousers stage. 

Mr. Ward Billows—to give him his professional name—was 
no City man, but a fallen star from the firmament of seaside 
pierrots. His once sentimental tenor voice was husky, his Trilby 
hat was weatherbeaten, his trousers told of old acquaintance with 
another pair of-legs. He had hung his harp on the willow tree 
and become a collector of coins, cigar stumps, and other odds and 
ends shed by the inhabitants of the metropolis in their daily 
peregrinations and pursuits. 

He sat in a cobra-like attitude in an eastward-bound tube 
train, his fingers tightly clutching a ticket for the Bank which he 
had found under his couch in the Park that morning. His eyes 
glittered every time the attendant poked his head into the car 
to announce the next stopping-place. If he were carried past his 
station, all the tube inspectors and all the tube men couldn’t have 
found an excess fare on him. 

At last came the word ‘ Bank,’ and Billows uncoiled himself 
and made ready to spring. This he did so opportunely that he 
was first off the car. He drew a breath of relief, and prepared to 
take things as became a gentleman of leisure, but the crowd swept 
him before it into the waiting lift. The liftman closed the gates, 
and chanted his warning to smokers in the voice of a muezzin 
calling the faithful to prayer. Though many cigarettes were 
alight, Billows saw none discarded by their owners. But he 
marked a florid-faced man whose heavy moustache foretold an early 
discharge of the plump Egyptian that glowed beneath it. 

When the lift spurted its contents into the corridor above, 
he was at the florid one’s heels. Suddenly the man stopped, looked 
round doubtfully, and, meeting his expectant gaze, demanded the 
quickest way out to Cheapside. 

t: The collector of things faltered. He had found lost wayfarers 
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an unprofitable class. Often had he patrolled tube corridors and 
sown the seeds of knowledge on stony ground. But this man had 
@ provincial accent, and his scarf-pin suggested financial easiness, 

‘For tuppence I’ll put you on the spot,’ said Billows hoarsely. 
“It’s out of my way, and it’ll mean a bus fare to the office.’ 

But it was not to be. A torrent of passengers from the Waterloo 
tube tossed them apart, and the deal was off. Billows was borne 
up a staircase and flung into the eddy of traffic that whirls between 
the Mansion House and Bank of England. He licked a grimy 
forefinger and held it aloft to diagnose the breeze. Then he 
unbuttoned his faded frock-coat, as a yachtsman slackens his 
mainsheet, and drifted down Lombard Street before the wind 
of chance. 

It was the hour of the dustmen. The litter of offices, collected 
in receptacles on the pavement, awaited the attention of the 
sou’-westered landsmen. Unsheathing a short cane from his coat 
sleeve, Billows delicately stirred the contents of each receptacle 
inturn. He stopped in his quest to stare at a group of bank officials 
who were furtively transferring mysterious little canvas bags from 
a hand trolley into a closed vehicle, but a watchful policeman 
jerked his thumb and requested him to hop it. 

Avoiding the eye of authority, Billows peeped in at an open 
door through which came the siren voice of coin, and gasped at 
the sight of a cashier ladling gold as a grocer ladles sugar. The 
man’s face seemed joyless behind the imprisoning brass rails, and, 
peering about, Billows perceived a monstrous ledger that lay 
ominously near him. In that book, doubtless, the tale of the stuff 
was set down to the uttermost farthing. Appalled at the horror 
of a life spent in helplessly tallying other people’s money, Billows 
spread his sail and, navigating Gracechurch Street, left the Mecca 
of bankers far behind. 

Carried hither and thither by cross currents of traffic, he lost 
himself in a labyrinth of lanes and alleys. The scents of spices 
and the nourishing aroma of coffee filled the air. Here and there, 
pigeons fed leisurely on scattered samples of grain. Rounding 
a corner, he spied a thick layer of rice in the gutter, and, swooping 
down, scraped up a pocketful. 

When he rose he saw he was the only man in the street wearing 
a hat. Bareheaded men of all ages bustled about the thorough- 
fare, or conversed hurriedly in groups in a language of nods and 
signs. Processions of them streamed in and out of the portals of 
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lofty offices to the accompaniment of a rumble of swing doors. 
Billows wonderingly threaded his way along the street, his Trilby 
tossing like a lone bark in the sea of bare heads. At the corner 
he read the name of Mincing Lane. He turned and gazed again 
on the scene, recalling tales he had heard. Stirring tales of men 
who gambled in grain ; of cargoes that changed owners with every 
knot the ships sailed ; of fortunes made and lost in an hour. 

He retraced his steps, and, pausing in the midst of the hatless 
men, slowly raised and lowered his battered Trilby three times in 
the strict perpendicular. It was his tribute to the dealers and 
brokers of the produce market. 

‘Hullo, Carusolo!’ said a voice. 

Billows stiffened like a pointer. The greeting could only have 
come from Johnson, a former acquaintance, who had always 
mocked at the pierrot’s art, and, when disaster befell him, had 
lent him ten shillings with a pitying sneer for his promise of repay- 
ment. The sight of the man crossing the street towards him struck 
Billows’ retina like a jet of vitriol, He plunged into the nearest 
procession and entered the spacious portal of a block of offices. 

He found himself in a corridor which the architect had planted 
with numerous swing doors in a relentless vendetta against draughts. 
The bareheaded processions seemed to salute each other perpetu- 
ally as their hands rose to the push-plates. A backward glance 
told him that Johnson was in pursuit. He flung himself madly 
forward, hurling the swing doors aside like a native. Little offices 
in the corridor kept opening and taking toll of the processions. 
He increased his pace as the crowd thinned ahead of him. At 
length he saw the exit to the next street. The last swing door 
but one bore the warning ‘ Push lightly ’ in red letters, but Billows 
went at it like a battering ram. It seemed to vanish at his touch, 
and he shot through and fell sprawling. 

Someone laughed as he rose. ‘Here’s the very man, fallen 
at our feet,’ said a voice. 

Three men were coming out of a small office at the end of the 
corridor. The foremost approached Billows. 

‘Do you want a job, my friend?’ said he. ‘A soft one,’ he 
added suddenly. 

With the tail of his eye Billows saw Johnson in the distance. 
He nodded, and his questioner turned back and put his head in 
at the office door for a moment, then, motioning Billows to enter, 
he went off hurriedly with his companions. 
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Billows shook the dust off his frock-coat and gave a protesting 
shake to a chronic bagginess in his left trouser leg. He tapped 
at the door, which bore the sign ‘ Door Patents Ltd.’ on a paper 
strip pasted across it, and, turning the handle, entered. The 
door automatically closed behind him. 

A man in a dazzling silk hat, lavender socks, and patent leather 
boots, reclined in a chair. He wore a flower in his buttonhole. 
Billows could not see his face for the soles of his boots, which 
rested on a desk in front of him. A telephone, three monstrous 
bell-pushes, and a pair of lavender gloves, completed the trappings 
of the desk. Billows stole a glance round the otherwise bare 
room, then removed his Trilby and coughed inside it. 

The patent leather boots parted, and their owner, a young 
man with a dark moustache, surveyed him through the opening. 

‘ The pushlightlies let you down, I hear,’ he drawled. ‘ Couldn’t 
have a better introduction to the Syndicate. What’s yourtrouble ?’ 

‘A job,’ said Billows, gazing round the cobwebbed walls ; ‘ they 
told me there was one waiting.’ 

‘What can you do ?’ j 

‘Anything that pays without hurting,’ said Billows huskily. 
‘I’m done with troubly toil. I drew a big income in coppers on 
the beach before my voice went ; but gold’s easier to count. It 
’ud suit me to be one of the bareheaded nobs in the Lane outside.’ 

The other looked at him sharply. ‘ You’ve come to the wrong 
shop, my friend. We're door experts here, not market operators.’ 

“If there’s any money in doors——’ 

‘ Hatfuls.’ 

The speaker swung his feet off the desk, and lighted a cigarette. 

‘The road to wealth,’ he resumed, ‘is paved with small profits 
and big turnovers. Think of something that everybody wants 
and try to get a trifle out oft; it’ll soon mount up. Now, what 
is everybody doing every day in the City ?’ 

‘ Chasing oof,’ said Billows. 

‘No. Pushing doors. Think of the thousands of doors, and 
imagine a small royalty on every one.’ 

Billows wiped the moisture from his eyes, ‘ At a halfpenny 
a push,’ he reflected aloud, ‘it ud mean a big thing.’ 

‘Fold your wings of fancy, my friend. We're patent holders 
not pirates. We're out to please the public by opening doors 
for them. When they get used to the convenience they won't 
do without it.’ 
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‘I did a bit of pushy-push myself this morning,’ said Billows, 
appreciating the point. 

‘Exactly. In the City there are scores of public corridors like 
this, and streams of people through them. You could walk from 
Mark Lane to the Stock Exchange on a wet day without opening 
anumbrella. Thinkof the cost of wear and tear to property owners. 
Then the West End. Think of the big stores on sale days, and 
meal times in the restaurants. The saving in door porters’ wages 
alone would pay our royalties fifty times over. I tell you, the 
Syndicate has a big thing on.’ 

‘It’s a beautiful idea—the pushlightlies,’ said Billows, rubbing 
his nose with his Trilby. 

‘Well, look here,’ said the other, glancing at his watch. ‘I 
want a temporary assistant in the works department. It’s a 
watching job only. Ten bob a day, and either side can break 
the engagement on spot.’ 

‘Tl take it,’ said Billows. ' 

‘Start in, then. Put your hat on the mantelpiece. We've 
got a contract for this building, and we’re experimenting with 
two doors this end of the corridor. In a minute or two a crowd 
of dealers will come through to the sale rooms. ;; You'll keep obser- 
vation at the door there and report progress. It’s the cantilever 
principle worked by a modest electric current, and we’re testing 
the strength of battery required. Don’t want to overdo it and 
throw money away.’ 

The new assistant’s arms and legs described a St. Andrew’s 
Cross as he made a pierrot bow. He took his post at the door. 
Presently his head reappeared in the room. 

‘It’s working beautiful, chieftain,’ he exclaimed. ‘ There’s an 
office boy playing catchee monkey with it.’ 

The chieftain had picked up the telephone receiver. ‘ Which 
door?’ he snapped. 

‘The one at the street.’ 

‘Order him away, but don’t leave your post, and look out 
for the crowd.” 

When Billows looked in again to report progress the chieftain 
was hanging up the receiver. 

“Both doors going like clockwork, chieftain. Crowd in the offing.’ 

A roar of laughter came from the corridor, and Billows popped 
his head out again, and reported that somebody had done a lovely 
swallow dive, 
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‘Watch for an old gentleman with a white hat and side-whiskers’ 
said the chieftain. ‘I want to see him come a cropper.’ 

Billows promised, and presently his head appeared again. ‘ Two 
or three of ’em have done kangaroo turns, but they’re mostly 
getting artful.’ 

“Look out for White Hat. Never mind the others.’ 

Billows saw him in the distance, easily distinguishable in the 
bareheaded procession which had thinned perceptibly. He swung 
along the corridor, a dignified figure, his tall white hat tilted 
forward at a pronounced angle. He flung up his chin decisively, 
as the red-lettered notice caught his eye, and, without breaking 
step, came majestically through the door. 

“No sport—he’s through Number One,’ said Billows over his 
shoulder. 

The chieftain’s forefinger hung for a second above one of the 
bell-pushes on the desk, and then descended. There was a 
shout at the street exit as three men collided. The next moment, 
they were heaving at the door, which resisted their efforts to open 
it. Billows thrust a scared face into the room, only to be waved 
back to his post. 

“Watch White Hat, man, and don’t get flurried.’ 

White Hat stood in the corridor, in which a little crowd had 
gathered, his hands thrust in the pockets of his check trousers, 
his head thrown back to observe the struggle at the door. Presently 
he turned with a snort and hurried back along the corridor. _Billows 
reported his movements in a whisper, and immediately afterwards 
White Hat swung round in his stride as a cheer at the street exit 
announced the opening of the door. 

“Is he coming back again ? ’ inquired the chieftain. 

‘ Yes—fast,’ answered the assistant. 

But White Hat was just too late. When he raised his hand 
to.the door, which had rolled to a moment before, it did not yield. 
He thrust at it twice, then, with an angry exclamation, set off down 
the corridor again, only to find Number One stuck fast, and people 
making signs to him through the glass panels to lend a hand from 
his side. He shook his side-whiskers wrathfully, and to the 
astonishment of the watchers leaped about and started to run back. 
Number Two was working freely once more. 

Half a dozen loping strides he took, and came to a sudden stop. 
The people were coming through Number One behind him! He 
looked from one door to the other, suspicion chasing the anger 
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from his face. Then he fell in stealthily behind one of the groups 
hurrying towards Number Two. Before he could reach it the door 
jammed again. He glared about, and his eye fell on Billows and 
the staring paper sign on the office door behind him. He approached 
menacingly. 

‘What is the meaning of these monkey tricks ?’ he demanded, 
his tilted hat suggesting to the dismayed assistant the horn of a 
rhinoceros. 

The chieftain’s voice came from the interior. ‘ Ask the gentle- 
man to step inside.’ 

White Hat plunged into the office, and Billows had only time 
to squeeze himself through before the door closed silently. 

‘You, Baxter!’ cried the visitor in astonishment. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hardcastle.’ The speaker rose and placed 
hischair at the side of the desk. ‘ Won’t you sit down 2?’ he drawled. 

‘Certainly not! I have you and your concerns served up at 
breakfast every morning, sir, and I’m surfeited with you.’ 

‘Ah, how is Lucy ?’ said the younger man pleasantly. 

Mr. Hardcastle choked. ‘How dare you, sir! Haven’t you 
been seeing her recently in defiance of my orders, and yet you dare 
to—’ 

‘Only on business, sir. She put a little money into one of 
our inventions.” 

‘So that’s your new line, is it? No wonder I couldn’t get it 
out of her! Inventions!’ Mr. Hardcastle swept the room with 
a glance of scorn, then his face darkened suddenly. ‘Is this 
tidiculous door patent your invention ?’ he said thickly. 

‘No, my partner’s. We're doing rather well with it in the 
West End; it’s going to be a big thing. Sorry if you’ve been 
inconvenienced this morning, but—do sit down and I’ll explain.’ 

Mr. Hardcastle took off his hat and put it on again at a more 
threatening angle than before. 

‘Tf you’ve made me miss the sale you'll suffer for it,’ he said 
ina shaking voice. ‘ Once more, sir, I’m going to try those swing 
doors. On your peril you'll play me further tricks.’ 

Billows shivered and stared desperately at the chieftain; he 
saw jail for both of them before the business ended, and wished 
he had remained out of harm’s way on the other side of the door. 
Baxter picked up the telephone and carelessly placed it on one 
of the bell-pushes. 

‘You needn’t tug at that door,’ he said, ‘it won’t open. Sit 
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down and be sociable. You're going to be a happy father-in-lay 
at twelve-thirty.’ 

Mr. Hardcastle dropped the handle and stared. For the firg 
time he noticed Baxter’s festive attire, and it told him more thay 
his words. But the thing was too ridiculous to be believed. 

“You're dressed for the part,’ he said sarcastically, ‘ but yoy 
can’t play Lochinvar without the lady.’ 

The telephone bell rang sharply, and Baxter held up a warning 
finger. Billows watched him, fascinated; it would not haye 
surprised him to see a cloud of vapour issue from the receiver and 
materialise into the fair Lucy, like the genii of Arabian Nights, 
Mr. Hardcastle gave a last despairing wrench at the door-handle, | 
looked at his watch, and sighed; he was apparently pas 
astonishment. 

But Baxter merely held the receiver to his ear for a second, 
answered, “‘ Right!’ and then turned an inquiring gaze on his 
unwilling guest. 

‘If you wanted to buy Gum Arabic,’ he said, ‘ you needn't 
hurry away. I’ve picked up all the parcels in the sale. Didn't 
you know I was still running my old job ?’ 

Mr. Hardcastle swore an oath so neat and devastating that 
Billows marvelled where a dignified gentleman could have learned 
such language. 

‘ This is a trap,’ he went on, ‘a dishonest trick. I'll have you 
kicked off the market for it.’ 

‘And-get laughed off yourself! Fancy the dark horse of the 
market complaining of tricks ! Who pops in at sales at the eleventh 
hour and fifty-ninth minute when nobody expects him? Who 
siedgehammers the small dealers if they put a toe on his garden 
path? Tut, tut, my worthy father-in-law that is to be! Hew 
the beam out of your own optic!’ 

‘Drop this misplaced levity, Baxter, and come to the pout. 
What game are you trying to play ?’ 

Baxter motioned to the chair, and lit a cigarette. ‘I’m as 
keen as vinegar on putting John Hardcastle in a hole,’ he said 
between the pufis, ‘ but a father-in-law is a different proposition. 

Mr. Hardcastle stared at him impassively for a moment, and, 
taking the chair, removed his hat and mopped his brow with 
excessive thoroughness, Then he looked shrewdly at Baxter, 
who had perched himself on the corner of the desk. . 

‘Out with it, Lochinvar,’ he said sharply. 
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‘It’s this way. I’ve made a corner in Gum Arabic, you’ve 
got one in Lucy. It’s to our mutual advantage to do a deal. The 
dear girl insisted on your consent to the little affair at twelve- 
thirty. You said once that you’d consent on the day I bested 
you in an operation ; you’ve probably forgotten it, but ‘She hasn’t. 
Well, the day has come, and she’ll take the deed for the word ; but 
I fancy she’d be happier to hear the word. What about giving 
her your blessing by telephone ? ’ 

The elder man shifted his position in the chair and contem- 
plated his boots. ‘ What about the other side of the bargain ? ’ he 
inquired. 

‘You can“have the Gum Arabic at sale price. Nobody need 
ever know I didn’t buy it for my father-in-law. Dark Horse’s 


reputation will go up one.’ 
Dark Horse caressed a side-whisker thoughtfully; a smile 


flickered about his lips. 

‘You’re an artful rascal, Baxter,’ he said at last. ‘ You 
should have stuck to the market and left this cranky patent 
business alone.’ 

‘That’s all right. I’m only a sleeping partner in the door 
line. Our Works Surveyor is sick to-day, and I’ve been taking 
charge of his crib here, but I don’t seem cut out for the job. You'll 
see me back full blast on the market, never fear.’ 

Mr. Hardcastle slapped his knee with decision. ‘It’s a dea, 
then, Dick,’ he said. ‘Ill give something more than my blessing ; 
I'll come along myself and give her away. Pass the telephone.’ 

‘Not yet,’ exclaimed Baxter, stooping to open a drawer in 
the desk. ‘In fifteen minutes I’m to call her up at a certain place. 
Meantime we’ll crack a bottle ; I’ve got a couple stowed away here.’ 

Billows had marked the turn of events with relief and delight. 
Romance never failed to stir his artistic soul, and with a vague 
feeling that he ought to assist in celebrating the happy ending, 
he slipped his hand into his pocket. Baxter had set glasses on 
the desk, and was cutting the wire of a bottle of Sillery, when a 
shower of rice descended upon him and his imminent relation. 
Both men shouted in alarm, and then Baxter burst into laughter. 

“It’s my comic assistant. I’d forgotten him.’ He poured out 
three glasses, and beckoned to Billows. 

The assistant’s eyes glistened as he gulped down the wine. 
‘Many happy returns, chiefty,’ he said thickly. 

‘Now you be off, my friend,’ said Baxter. ‘I discharge you- 
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Here’s your day’s pay—you can change that at the post-offics 
man! I want all the loose cash I can lay hold of to-day.’ 

Billows took the ten-shilling postal order with trembling 
fingers and staggered out into Mark Lane. The street swam 
before him, and as he pursued his unsteady course there floated 
into the field of his vision the figure of Johnson, and a voice {el 
on his ears as if from a great distance. 

“Good old Carusolo! I knew you’d turn up trumps. Excus 
me now, I’ve got to be off.’ 

Billows felt the postal order slip through his fingers, and his 
foolish smile died away. He made an heroic effort to follow the 
despoiler, but Johnson was lost in the kaleidoscopic street. | 

Half an hour later, Baxter, speeding along Eastcheap in 4 
taxi-cab, saw his late assistant clinging to the brass rail that 
protected the saloon door of the Harp and Crown. He nudged 
his prospective father-in-law who sat beside him, and laughed. 

‘Now I come to think of it,’ he said, ‘the fellow did say he 
was a singer of some sort.’ 

Billows was just then clearing his throat. A moment later 
he raised his wreck of a voice in the opening bars of ‘Thora’— 


‘I stand alone in the North land.’ 
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A PRISONER OF WAR IN GERMANY. 


[Ox September 28, 1914, the writer was taken prisoner by the 
Germans. The enemy had successfully attacked the shallow 
trench where he lay at the edge of a wood. A tree, snapped off 
by shell-fire, fell upon him and injured his leg, pinning him down 
for twenty-four hours. After scraping away the earth with his 
free hand, he at last got clear, and, hobbling away in search of 
water for other wounded men, fell into the hands of the German 
Medical Corps, and was taken to headquarters—a farmhouse. 
Here he was questioned by an intelligence officer, who, in a rage 
at learning nothing, ‘told me more about the movements of my 
own brigade than I knew myself, from when we mobilised up to 
that very day,’ and, finally, purple with fury at some remarks on 
the Kaiser in a friend’s letter, and the conscious smile on the face of 
his prisoner, ‘ he called me everything from a pig to a pickpocket ; 
threw my letters at me, and stalked off with the others, muttering 
“Huh ! Englander ! Schweinhiinde ! ”} 


I was left standing where I was for.a few moments, when a tall 
Uhlan approached me, saying in good English, ‘ Where do you 
come from ?’ I was dumbfounded, and, on my not replying, he 
said ‘ You come from the Isle of Wight, don’t you?’ Isaid‘ Yes.’ 
‘I thought so,’ said he. ‘I’ve seen you several times on Hunny 
Hill, Newport. Youareamusic-hallartist. Ihaveseen you giving 
turns several times at Cowes and Ryde. I saw you once at Medina 
Hall and once at the Palace, Newport.’ He then offered me some 
cigarettes. I thought of my dignity, and answered ‘Thank you, 
but I have some English cigarettes.’ ‘I suppose you prefer those 
to Continental cigarettes ?’ said he. Ireplied ‘Infinitely!’ I felt 
that I had scored one. 

Just then I heard an altercation on my right, and, on turning, 
I saw three or four Uhlans violently jabbering with threatening 
gestures at another Britisher. I looked a little closer and recognised 
him as a man belonging to my own regiment, whom I knew very 
well. The Uhlans seemed as though they would have liked to 
tear him limb from limb, but he stood‘ there with a perfectly 
impassive countenance. This seemed to infuriate them all the 
more, especially one big Uhlan, who stepped back a few paces, 
grabbed a lance that was leaning against the wall, and, pointing it 
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towards my friend’s head, rushed at him. The Englishman, seeing 
what was coming, suddenly sprang to attention, and the lance jus 
missed the top of his head and stuck into the door at the back of 
him. This caused a roar of laughter from all the Germans in the 
courtyard, staff officers and all; but the Englishman never for g 
second relaxed his position of attention. 

The laughter having somewhat subsided, the big Uhlan then 
stepped forward and pulled the lance out of the door. This done 
the Englishman went smartly through the motions of stand at 
ease, pulled a dirty‘handkerchief from his sleeve, and wiped his nose 
with the air of a man who is frightfully bored with a very uninter. 
esting piece of acting. I would have liked to rush forward 
and shake hands with him, but I dared not. SoI shouted ‘ Good 
boy, Dick!’ He looked round quickly and, when he saw me, his 
face changed immediately, and with a cheery grin he said ‘ Wot 
cheer!’ One of the officers then came forward and bawled at me, 
saying ‘ Nicht sprechen ! ’ which I took as an order not to speak. 
He was a tall man, with a wizened face, which appealed to my 
sense of humour, and I could not help giving vent to this. _I replied 
very quickly, so that none of the Germans who spoke English could 
understand—‘ All right, old frosty face!’ At this he barked at me 
a bit more, and stalked off, muttering more curses on Englanders. 

Soon after this, an escort of Uhlans was ordered to take us 
farther down the road to Laon. Whilst they were preparing, my 
would-be friend, the Uhlan, endeavoured to engage me in conversa- 
tion again, telling me that we were to be taken to where his squadron 
of Uhlans was, and they would supply an escort for us to Laon. At 
the same time he warned me not to try to escape, or I would be 
shot immediately, and advised me to tell all the other Englishmen 
that I came across down the road. Isaid‘ Thanks! I know what 
to expect when trying to escape, if not successful, and so do all 
British soldiers.’ 

At this he was silent for a moment, then said ¢ You know you 
English are very foolish to have made war on us, because in a few 
months we shall be in London.’ I said nothing, but merely raised 
my eyebrows and looked at him from under my eyelids, just as a 
magistrate does when he looks over his spectacles at a prisoner in 
the dock. He understood the expression, but said nothing. 

By this time the escort was ready to take us away. He then 
said ‘ Good-bye,’ and advanced to shake hands; but I kept my 
hands in my pockets and, with a slight inclination of my head, said 
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‘Good-bye,’ and was marched off with the other two Englishmen 
out of the courtyard. 

Soon after, an English aeroplane flew over, far out of range; 
but a whole squadron of Uhlans snatched up their rifles and fired 
at it furiously, madly gesticulating all the while. 

One or two of us were smiling at their efforts, when suddenly 
I became aware of a tall Uhlan officer by my side. He wore 
spectacles and, to my idea, he had a kindly face. He said to me 
in perfect English ‘For goodness sake, man, don’t laugh! If they 
saw you laughing, they would shoot you without the slightest 
hesitation.’ I took the cue; thanked him, and told the others 
what he had told me, and advised them to feign disinterestedness 
in the operations on our aeroplane. The officer, seeing this, nodded 
and walked away, and I could see by the expression of his face that 
he felt glad that he had told us and had done us a good turn. 

In a few moments our aeroplane was out of sight, intact, and 
when the excitement had subsided that officer came back and 
chatted to us, telling us that he had spent a number of years in 
London, and had returned to Germany only a few months back. 
While he was chatting to us, we were startled by a loud report in 
the tower of the church, followed by some awful moaning. We 
were told afterwards by the officer who had been with us that an 
officer ascending the stairs of the tower saw someone coming down, 
and in the fading light of the evening took the person coming down 
the stairs to be a French spy, fired his revolver at him, and killed 
him on the spot. On the body being brought downstairs, the 
officer discovered that he had shot one of his own men who had 
beenon look-out dutyat the top of thechurch tower and was coming 
downto report. Needless to say, this did not affect us cne scrap. 
A few minutes after that occurred, another thing happened, which 
made my blood run cold, and this I think I ought to relate. 

I heard shrieks from women and children coming from the 
houses in the village. I looked to see the cause of this. The sight 
that met my eye was such that Ishallnever forget. There, running 
and screaming hither and thither from one house to another, were 
women and children of all ages: women carrying infants in their 
arms, and others clutching at their skirts, pursued by hulking great 
Germans, laughing and roaring like mad beasts. Not one of them 
escaped; they were all caught by these beasts, and ruthlessly 
dragged into houses, protesting and crying piteously. The motive 
for this was quite plain to me, and my heart ached for those poor. 
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trapped creatures. Feeling that I was powerless, I turned my head 
away from that awful sight, and raged within myself on the Kultur 
of the Hun. I was never more thankful in my life for anything 
than when the Uhlan escort came to take me away, and when | 
got on the road out of earshot of those terrified women and chil- 
dren’s screams. I shall never be able to obliterate that scene 
from my memory—I wish I could. 

[ have read in the papers, since my release from Germany, of 
sone of the neutral Powers intervening for peace (and even some 
people at home) on behalf of the Germans. ‘ Peace for Germany,’ 
when they are the perpetrators of such foul and dastardly deeds as 
I have just described and will describe? No, not yet. Let some 
of those who would ask for peace go through the North of France, 
Belgium, and into the prison camps in Germany. Let them sce 
only balf what I have seen. Let them converse with a few British 
prisoners of war, and witness the devastation, wrecked homesteads, 
cities, and towns in the occupied country, where some of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world stood, which are pow razed to the 
ground. If these pacifists could only do this, they would sing 
another song, providing of course that they have a little sense left. 
The treatment meted out to me alone in Germany ought to raise 
the blood of anyone who possesses a grain of humanity. But 
that’s a story I will relate in another page. 

Our escort was six mounted Uhlans. We were seven. It 
seemed a pity they could not have spared another and made it 
man for man. 

It was dark when we started off, and we arrived at Laon in about 
an hour, having to march like fury to keep pace with the horses. 
It was on thismarch that I felt the effects of that tree. Every 
moment I felt that my chin would touch my knees, so great was 
the pain in my back. What with that and my wounds, I suffered 
untold agony. Had it not been for two of my comrades, I could 
not have got along at all. Our escort made no allowance for any- 
thing. At the slightest sign of lagging, they would urge their horses 
on to us, or give us the benefit of the weight of the butt end of their 
lances or rifles on our heads and shoulders. I know one of our boys 
who is paralysed down his left side through one of these blows. 

When we reached Laon, we were taken to a church and turned 
into the vestry, where there were some more Britishers lying 
stretched across the floor asleep ; and when the guard had !ocked 
the door, we were very soon in the same state. We just groped 
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around in the dark for a space of flooring, and, having found it 
sank straight into blessed oblivion. 

What asleep had! The next morning we were brought back 
to our senses at five o’clock by half a dozen Germans, armed to the 
tecth, barking like a pack of half-starved wolves. This, with the 
aid of a few cuffs and kicks, soon brought us back from ‘ Blighty,’ 
where the majority of us had been during the night. We had all 
courted death pretty closely during the last few days, and, when 
one does that, one’s thoughts generally fly to the place that holds 
those dearest to one, the brain reproducing the thoughts in one’s 
sleep that it has been impressed by during the day. I may be 
wrong in this generally, but that is the way it impresses me. 

After we had tidied up the vestry, we were allowed to go out- 
side and have a wash. This was a luxury indeed, as most of us 
hadn’t had a wash for over’a week. 

We were given about six ounces of bread each and some muddy- 
looking watery stuff masquerading as soup, which none of us could 
touch. Thechief item inthis soup appeared to be the horrid smell, 
I put mine as far from me as possible. 

After we had finished this sumptuous repast, the key was turned 
upon us again, and we all fell to speculating as to what the Germans 
were going to do with us. Some thought we would be shot; one 
man was shot. This man had been wounded, and crawled into a 
farmhouse, where he was hidden by some French women, and, as his 
clothes were torn, the people gave him civilian clothes. When the 
Germans entered, they condemned him as a spy, although he tried 
to prove that he was not by his small-book and pay-book. They 
took him from our midst and shot him. Most of‘us thought that 
our troops might advance and that the Germans would leave us to 
the mercy of the bombardment of our own troops: and indeed it 
seemed asif that was going to happen, as our guns did fire on Laon 
that day. 

The following day we got no food at all, and when we asked if 
we were going to get any, we were told—‘ No; we did not invite 
you, so we are not going to feed you.’ 

The following morning we were marched to the railway station. 
On our way there, we encountered thousands of German troops, and 
of course we were greeted with storms of abuse and hooting. Just 
as we neared the station, an automobile, containing four German 
officers, had drawn up to watch us go by. As we passed, I heard 
one of them say ‘ Ho ! Ho! you English dogs! Where is your British 
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pluck now ? Professional soldiers who fight for money!’ It was 
very hard to have to stand such as that, but we could not retaliate. 
I was more than glad when we reached the railway station. Thers 
seemed to be a certain amount of safety from insults and indignities 
there ; but we soon found out to the contrary when we were ordered 
to take off our caps, greatcoats, and boots, and hand them over to 
the Germans. One poor fellow, who was wounded in the arm and 
head, protested, as he was feeling ill. In fact I appealed to an officer, 
telling him the man was very ill and had some fever; but all the 
sympathy he got was a punch in the face and a bash across the back 
with a rifle, and his greatcoat torn off him with the assistance of 
four hulking Germans. 

Eventually we boarded the train, which consisted of cattle-trucks 
about tweaty-five feet long. Eighty of us were hounded into each 
of these—British, French, and Belgian troops, as well as French and 
Belgian civilians. The British numbered about ore hundred and 
fifty. Very soon we were steaming out of the station amidst more 
hooting and hissing and showers of missiles from the German troops. 

We were three days reaching Cassel ; that journey I shall never 
forget. Less than half of us could sit down or lie down at a time. 
The last occupants of these trucks must have been horses, judging 
by the smell. We received no food whatever from the Germans. 
All the food we did have was what the Belgian women threw to us, 
and we considered ourselves jolly lucky if we got one-third of what 
wasthrowntous. Most of it missed fire, and the sentries benefited 
by it. We were not allowed out of the trucks for any purpose. 
No sanitary arrangements were made. 

It was during this journey that I saw the awful devastation 
of which I have already spoken. Louvain, I think, was the worst 
of all. It was the most awful sight I have ever seen for wanton 
destruction. It appeared more like one huge scrap-heap of masonry. 
Not one whole house could be seen standing, and these scenes were 
to be witnessed at every town we stopped at. At every stop the 
Belgian people gathered round the station. They were not allowed 
near our trucks, but looked on us from behind the railway station 
railings. 

I think I have remarked that we were ‘not allowed out of our 
stinking cattlé-trucks during the whole journey, excepting the 
evening before we reached Cassel, on October 3, 1914, when we 
were turned out and marched into a wooden shed alongside the 
station, and each of us was served with a soup-plate of cabbage 
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and a thin slice of bread. While we operated on this sumptuous 
repast, our cattle-trucks were swept out. I will leave you to imagine 
the state those trucks were in when we left them, after so many 
men had occupied them for about seventy hours without being out. 
This, you will say, is a fine example of the Kultur of the Huns. 

We got back into our trucks and continued our journey, arriving 
at Cassel about four in the morning. We were glad of the darkness, 
as it prevented us being seen by any of the townspeople who might 
have been about had it been daylight. But, notwithstanding the 
time and darkness, the inhabitants heard us marching through the 
town, the windows on all sides flew open and a generous display of 
sleeping-costumes appeared, and as we marched along we heard 
the oft-repeated remark—‘ Englander, Schweinhiinde, Schweine ! ’ 
accompanied with hoots and missiles. 

Eventually, we reached the camp, which was then being built 
and only half completed. The ground was originally a potato- 
field, and consequently in wet weather was one mass of sticky 
mud. We were left to stand in this mud for four hours. Then we 
were marched by parties of sixty into the wooden huts that were 
so far completed. These huts were divided into halves, each half 
accommodating about sixty men, and, being about forty feet by 
fifteen, the majority of us had to sleep on the floor. Fourteen only 
slept on a raised platform about four feet from the ground. 

The first day in camp we received no food at all. The next day 
those who were lucky in the scramble received about twelve ounces 
of bread, which had to last two days. / 

About 9 a.m. we were all paraded in the main road of the camp, 
to await the midday soup which was issued at 11.20 a.m. This 
scene can well be imagined. About 6000 British, French, Russian, 
and Belgian soldiers, prisoners of war, waiting in the bitter cold 
for half a pint of miserable potato soup! The same thing happened 
at 5.30 p.m. This issue was, if anything, inferior to the midday 
soup. 

In this fashion we were fed for the first week. After that came 
a slight idea of system which gradually got better and better. 
This system was proposed to the Germans by a British N.C.O. 
who, along with others of his regiment, arrived in camp a few days 
after I did. These poor fellows had fared even worse than we had 
on our capture. They were stripped of everything excepting 
trousers and shirt, and in most cases even boots. They were ina 
deplorable state when they arrived in camp. This N.C.O. spoke 
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French, and, with the aid of a French sergeant who spoke German, 
proposed that the soup should be drawn in bulk from the kitchen 
by two men of each hut. The Germans saw the senxe of this, and, 
acting on this and a few more suggestions from him, a fairly good 
system was soon in a good going order. 

We began with rising at 5 a.m. This was effected chicfly by 
bayonet jabs and blows from the rifle-butts of the sentries, ac- 
companied with the usual barkings. 

At 5.30 a.m. we had coffee without sugar or milk, made from 
roasted acorns. With this each man received about six ounces of 
black bread. which had. to last all day. 

When the morning meal was finished, the huts were swilled 
out with cold water. This function had to be carried out, no matter 
how inclement the weather. I may add that during the first three 
or four months it was very rare we had a dry day. Therefore 
the barracks were never dry. To make this worse, we were not 
allowed any fires. For the first two months we had to sleep on the 
floor night after night, and consequently many of us suffered acutely 
from influenza and rkeumatics. I knew quite healthy men stricken 
down with illness which proved fatal through this. 

When the swilling-out was done, we were all turned out of 
barracks and compelled to stay out in all conditions of weather till 
1] a.m. and again at 12.45 to 5 p.M., and, being so scantily clothed, 
we suffered greatly from the cold. 

At 11.30 a.m. soup was served. This was considered by us to be 
the chief meal of the day. You will pardon me, I know, for describ- 
ing it asa meal, but I do so because I cannot find a more adequate 
word to fit the horrid stuff. You can tell that after so scanty a 
breakfast we felt the pangs of hunger long before 11.30 a.m., and we 
anxiously longed and looked for our two orderlies with the soup, 
which consisted of either swedes, potatoes, cabbages or carrots boiled 
(sometimes), dished up with a liberal! supply of warm water, nothing 
else whatever, nota sign of meat. Ionce remember a friend of mine 
finding a bone in his portion of soup. So unusual was this that he 
had it carved and kept it as a souvenir. 

Each man received less than a pint of soup, and, needless to say, 
we could easily have disposed of four times the amount and then 
found room for a plate of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

As soon as the issue of soup was disposed of, the boys would 
go out scouting round the cook-house to see if by any lucky chance 
there happened to be a can of extra soup. This did happen some 
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times, but not often. Nevertheless, the boys always made tracks 
for the cook-house as soon as they had finished their midday 
repast. 

Try to imagine this scene if you can—about 1500 of the British, 
French, Russian, and Belgian prisoners all clamouring for this one 
can of soup. If we were lucky and there was some rabio (rabio, 
I believe, is French slang for extra), we were all lined up in single 
file alongside the cook-house, where this soup was given out as far as 
it would go. Sometimes the German cooks took it into their heads 
to have a bit of amusement at the expense of their starving, ill- 
treated prisoners. They would allow perhaps a dozen or fifteen 
men to file up and receive their portion of rabio; then the next — 
one would receive instead of rabio the benefit of a pretty powerful 
hose-pipe of ice-cold water fuilin theface. But this treat was kept 
in reserve for Britishers. After that, came the inevitable bayonet 
charge. What a chance for the Huns that was! One can just 
imagine the mass of prisoners, such as I have described, flying in all 
directions, endeavouring to escape the bayonet or rifle-butt cf the 
sentries, aided by the cooks, who entered the charge with long 
pieces of wood with which they belaboured unmercifully any poor 
wretch that came within their reach. 

Space forbids quotation of the sentries’ use of boot and bayonet 
to stop the ill-clad prisoners’ attempts to keep warin by playing 
football—the ball improvised from a Highlander’s hose-top stuffed 
with rags; the search—heavily punishable—for odd potatoes left 
in the ground, and wood to make the forbidden fire to cook them 
with ; ‘Paddy’s market,’ and the sale to the well-to-do Belgian civil 
prisoners of anything that would fetch a penny to buy food at the 
canteen. Perhaps you don’t know what rea! hungeris. Well, if you 
don’t, pray to God that you may always remain in ignorance. The 
deliberate starvation was only averted after March 1915 by the 
arrival of parcels from home or from Switzerland—which began: 
to come regularly when it was realised that they were allowed 
to reach their destination. These often were shared by groups of 
prisoners. I remember the first parcel I received was one my 
wife had sent. It did not contain very much, as she was afraid 
the Germans would not give us parcels. It brought two two- 
pound loaves, a jar containing pork dripping, some tea, sugar, milk 
and Oxo. I sat down and devoured a whole loaf and half the drip- 
ping. I managed to make some tea, and I had a right good feed 
that day! But a hungry man is a desperate man, and not only 
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desperate were we, but sometimes half mad to get food, and as we 
could not get it by fair means, we got it by foul. 

One of the most daring bits of work in connexion with bread- 
stealing was effected by a friend of mine whose nickname was 
* Chopper.’ Why he was christened this I cannot say. I believe 
he was given this sobriquet when a band-boy in his regiment. 

The bread was stored in an empty barrack which faced the main 
road of the camp. When the bread-carts arrived, they were unloaded 
by Belgians, whose special duty this was. Englishmen were never 
employed on this work, because, I fancy, they lost too much bread 
if Tommy got on the job. But one afternoon Chopper procured a 
Belgian uniform, and disguised himself as a Belgian. Then he 
gave me instructions to bring some of our boys to the back of the 
bread-store as soon asit wasdark. He then dodged into the bread- 
store and started stacking up the bread. Whilst he was doing this, 
he cunningly left a hole in the stack facing the back window, big 
enough to secrete himself in. The unloading generally took about 
half an hour. Towards the finish he watched his opportunity and 
slipped into the hole and stacked up loaves of bread in front of him, 
so that the hole could not be seen by any chance. Very soon he 
heard the door locked. He then had to wait a couple of hours for 
the darkness to come on, but he passed his time away easily by 
eating as much bread as possible. j 

As soon as it was dark, I arrived on the scene with about twenty 
of the boys from our barracks. I tapped at the window, and up 
popped Chopper’s face wreathed in smiles, and in about three 
minutes that bread store was deficient of fifty-five loaves. All 
the boys in our barrack went to bed that night with a comfortable 
feeling below the belt. 

If anything, the potato-cartsuffered more severely than the bread- 
cart. The potato-cart was of the same description as the bread-cart, 
and arrived in camp twice a week. When the boys saw this cart 
coming along, they escorted it at a safe distance, occasionally darting 
up to it and grabbing a handful till their pockets were filled. This 
was carried on till the cart reached the cook-house, where it was 
unloaded by Belgians. The Germans always favoured the Belgians 
in such work : I suppose on account of most of them speaking the 
German language. 

On one occasion, I was standing by the cook-house watching the 
unloading operations, feeling frightfully hungry and desperate, 
wondering how I could manage to bag a few potatoes without the 
sentry seeing me. I waited my opportunity. I took out of my 
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pocket an improvised knife made out of a piece of hoop-iron, and, . 
seeing @ Belgian getting his sack on his back, I said to the boys 
around me ‘ Get ready for a dive!’ and with half an eye on the sentry, 
I slipped up behind the Belgian and slit the sack from top to bottom 
with my knife. Then the boys took up the offensive and dived. I 
shall never forget that scrimmage. I got my stocking cap filled and 
slipped away unobserved. When I got clear away, I looked round 
to see how the boys were faring. They were scrambling on the 
ground and getting the full benefit of whips, sticks, and bayonets, 
but they did not care a button for that, so long as they got a few 
potatoes. At any rate, very few of these potatoes reached the 
cook-house. : ' 

There were two particular kinds of punishment. The lesser — 
of the two was standing to attention in the open air, in all kinds | 
of weather, from one to five hours. This was awarded for very ° 
trivial offences—such as looking too long at a sentry, being too near 
the barbed wire fences, or for being a minute late falling in on the _: 
Appel (counting parade). These counting parades were called two, : 
three, and sometimes five times a day, and at each parade we fell» 
in five deep, and we were counted again and again at each parade. ~ 
It seemed as though we were only created for the German soldiers 
to practise their arithmetic. 

I was taken one day in December 1914, without any warning, 
and made to stand to attention for three hours. I inquired of 
an officer as to the nature of my offence and was told ‘ Oh, because 
you are an Englishman!’ 

The worst form of punishment was the tying to the stake, 
invented by that tyrant Major Bach of Senne Laager. This 
punishment was awarded when a prisoner was caught smoking, 
or washing his soup-bowl at the wrong tap, or if we got caught in 
any of the charges on the potato- or bread-cart. The offender was 
taken without any form of trial and tied toa stake. The unfortunate 
prisoner would be compelled to stand on two bricks, a rope drawn 
round the neck and tied behind the pole. The hands and feet were 
secured in a like manner. Then the rope was drawn tightly across 
the chest. This done, the sentry would then kick the bricks away, 
thus letting the man’s feet rest on the ground and causing the rope 
to bite into the flesh. The groans and yells a poor fellow would give 
vent to while in this position were too terrible to describe. Very 
often the man would faint or be on the point of choking, but when 
the sentries would see that, they would untie him and throw buckets 
of water over him. When he recovered, he would be tied up again 
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and complete his period. I myself was tied up in this fashion severa] 
times. I will relate my offence later on. 

Another form of punishment, which was introduced in 1915, 
was being compelled to lie face downwards with the legs and arms 
stretched to the fullest extent in the mud, snow, or filth for a pre- 
scribed number of hours, ranging from two to six. 

These punishments were always awarded by an officer, and 
were arranged to extend over periods from two to ten days. But 
the sentries very often took the law into their own hands and gave 
vent to their own feelings when they happened to catch a wrong- 
doer. 

The Russian prisoners were the chief prey of the German 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers. One afternoon I saw a 
Russian soldier filling his bowl with potato-peelings from the swill- 
tub which stood outside the cook-house. A sentry caught sight of 
him, and rushed at him, and, with one awful sledge-hammer blow 
from his rifle-butt, felled the unfortunate Russian to the ground, 
knocking him into a deep gutter, where the villain belaboured him 
unmercifully. When the sentry had ceased, the Russian crawled 
out of the gutter, stood to attention, and saluted that sentry. 
Then he slowly hobbled away with a grin on his face. I don’t 
suppose that German was ever taken back more in his life than at 
that moment. The Russian Stoicism had floored him. 

Another instance of brutality was the bayoneting of a man of 
my barrack. It so happened that this man had not many months 
before returned with his battalion from India in order to go to 
France, and this day in particular he was in anticipation of an 
attack of ague and was in bed feeling very sick. A sentry 
came into the barrack in search of men for a working party. He 
was told by the chief of the barrack that this man was ill with 
ague ; and although it was explained to him in German what ague 
was, he either would not or could not understand, and, after 
making several unsuccessful attempts to arouse the man, he drew 
his bayonet and thrust it into the man’s buttock, legs, and back. 
I myself have a scar on my shoulder from a slash with the 
same bayonet for remonstrating with that sentry. 

The sentries did not stop at wounding prisoners, they went s¢ 
far as killing them. The first of these instances occurred three 
weeks before Christmas 1914. The actual date I cannot remember, 
and I did not actually see it, but I was told of it by two eyewitnesses 
immediately after it occurred. 

About 8 a.M., one morning early in December 1914, a party of 
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Britishers were being marched to work through the main gate of the 
camp. Behind this party was a Scots Guardsman, limping along, 
just getting over the effects of his wounds. One of the sentries 
who was marching the party evidently mistook the Guardsman for 
one of his party and, thinking he was lagging behind, immediately 
began to hurry himon. The Guardsman tried to make the German 
understand that he was wounded and did not belong to that party ; 
but the sentry refused to believe him, and showered curses on him, 
trying to hustle him on; but it was no use, the poor fellow could 
hardly walk. The sentry tried several times to get him to join the 
party, without success. Then thinking, I suppose, that he had been 
baffled by the cunningness of the Guardsman, he fired point blank 
at him from a distance of two yards. The bullet passed through 
his heart and wounded a Belgian, who was standing about six yards 
away. 

Another brutal murder was that of another Englishman, who 
was away at a place called Dudderstadt, working on the construc- 
tion of a new bridge. This man refused to work. What actually 
happened to cause him to refuse, I do not know; but I do know 
that he was taken away from his comrades and told he was going 
to be sent back to hiscamp. He reached the hut where the working- 
party slept with the intention of packing his few belongings, but the 
poor fellow was never given a chance to pack up. He was bullied 
and taunted by the sentry to rouse his temper, and when he showed 
spirit he was shot dead. 

Another instance, which happened so late as June 1916, was 
when a Britisher was away for some time working with a party of 
fellow prisoners. One morning he felt ill, and requested to see a 
doctor. The sentry, whose duty it was to turn the men out for 
work, refused to listen to him, and endeavoured to force him to 
turn out; but the man persisted in his request to see the doctor. 
The sentry went and told the under-officer, who came in and com- 
menced bullying the man, telling him he was not sick at all and that 
he must go to work. The man replied that he intended seeing the 
doctor, as he could not work, as he was too illtodoso. It was even 
explained by a good interpreter to the under-officer, but. without 
effect. The bullying and threatening continued for sometime. At 
last the under-officer said to him ‘ Are you going to work or not ?’ 
and on receiving a negative reply he pulled out his revolver, placed 
the muzzle just below the man’s right ear, and without any more 
hesitation pulled the trigger. The bullet lodged at the back of 
the man’s throat. He was taken to two different hospitals, and as 
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soon as the German nurses found out what had happened, and saw 
that the man was an Englishman, they would have nothing to do 
with him. Eventually, he was brought to the camp hospital, where 
it was also discovered that he had nine bayonet wounds in different 
parts of his body. How he received these, only he and the per- 
petrators could have told. The poor fellow could not tell us him- 
self. He remained unconscious until he died—two days after he 
arrived in the camp hospital. 

Many of our men were compelled to work in munition factories, 
salt-mines, coa!-mines, &c. 

Two hundred and fifty men were sent from this camp to work in 
a salt-mine. Most of them had never seen a mine in their lives, 
and many of them were afraid to go down, and refused. All those 
that refused to go down were driven into the cages at the point of 
the bayonet. This and other work made physical wrecks of sixty 
per cent. of our men—not only because they were not used to that 
kind of work, but owing to the fact that their constitutions were 
terribly impaired by insufficient feeding. 

On January 3, 1916, I was sent out to work along with seven other 
men. We arrived at our destination late at night, and slept in a 
disused stable. The following morning, at 4.30 a.M., we were roused 
by the sentry, and were given half a pint of acorn coffee and a little 
black bread. At 5 A.M. we were taken into a long shed, and, when 
the lights were turned up, I found the shed to contain thousands 
of large empty shell-cases. We were ordered to transfer these into 
another department. I was a whole minute in realising that I was 
required to assist in making shells that would eventually be used 
against my own people. The sentry, seeing me hesitating, started 
to hustle me, but I would not move; and when he asked me if I 
intended to work, I replied ‘No, not here.’ He then drew his 
bayonet and threatened me with death, but I would not move. 
The other men were looking on with anxious faces, and when the 
sentry ordered them to get on with the work, they all replied ‘ Nein.’ 
At this he stalked out of the shed, and locked the door. He returned 
a little later, accompanied by two officers. They all came to me, 
and one of the officers addressed me in perfeet English. He asked 
me why I would not work. I told him that I could not conscien- 
tiously assist in making munitions, but any other work not connected 
with war material I would willingly do. He then asked me if I 
was determined to stand firm, and if that was my final answer. 
I replied ‘ Yes, most certainly.’ ‘ Very well, then,’ he said, ‘you 
will soon alter your mind.’ I replied ‘Not in these trousers!’ 
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At that all the other fellows laughed, including the German officer, 
and, as he turned away, he said ‘ We'll see!’ 

Presently, two soldiers came and took me away to a prison, 
where they confined me in an underground cell about six feet square, 
with just a small ventilator at the top. The walls and roof were 
trickling with water and not a few frogs were hopping about the 
floor. I was left alone all that day. At about 5 p.m. the door was 
opened, and I was given a small piece of black bread and some water, 
and about two hours after a bundle of straw was thrown to me. 
This constituted my bed. I did not fall to sleep till about 4 a.m. 
the following morning. I was left to myself all day, my door only 
being opened once a day, and that was when I got my miserable 
allowance of black bread and water. 

On January 7 (Sunday), at noon, I was taken out of my cell 
and turned into the yard, and was told to take exercise. I had 
been walking round the yard about half an hour when an officer 
came and called me to him. He asked me if I was not tired of the 
bread and water, and if I did not think it better for me to work. 
I merely shrugged my shoulders and made no reply. He said 
‘Oh, you English are stubborn, like the donkey,’ then stalked away. 
He had not been gone many minutes, when two Germans came into 
the yard. They took me to the far end of the yard and proceeded 
to tie me to the stake, in the same method as I have described else- 
where, and I was left there till 5 p.m., when they took me down. 
My whole body was numb, and I had to be half carried back to 
my cell, where I was dropped on the floor and left there with my 
companions—the frogs. 

During the following week, no one visited me excepting the 
warder, who brought me my scanty allowance of bread and water. 

The following Sunday (January 14, 1916), at noon, I was again 
taken into the yard and tied to the stake, and after I had been in this 
position about an hour the officer came and asked me if I had any 
complaint to make. What with the pain I was suffering, and the 
rage I was in, I could not answer him, but merely shook my head. 
He clanged his sword on the ground, and walked away muttering 
‘Schweinhund.’ 

This treatment was carried on without’ any variations till 
March 4 (Sunday), the last time I was tied to the stake; but I 
was still kept on bread and water, but every fourth day the bread 
ration was doubled. 

On May 27 (Sunday) a military doctor came to see me, and 
when he found that I could neither speak nor stand, he ordered re 
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to be returned to the camp ; but instead of going back to the camp 
I had left, I was taken to another one. 

Quite a lot of English and French prisoners were sent as early 
as June 1915 to work behind the firing-line in Russia, and Russians 
were sent to France to work on the fortification. Thousands of 
these poor wretches were sent to do this work from time to time, 
They were not only starved to death, but worked to death at the 
end of the lash and bayonet. Hundreds of them died of utter 
starvation and exhaustion. Some were lucky enough to be re. 
turned to their respective camps, but this was only when they 
were absolutely no use to the Germans. 

There were some who returned to the camp during the first half 
of 1916. Isaw them coming through the gate one morning. What 
a sight ! 

I can truthfully say that never in my life have I seen such appall- 
ing wrecks of humanity. Some could just manage to crawl along, 
others had to be helped along by a few of their slightly stronger 
comrades. They all went straight to the hospital. When our boys 
heard of this, they made a collection of foodstuff and took it to the 
hospitaltothem. I myself carried some, as I wanted to see them, 
I thought I was fairly imperturbable, but what I saw in that hospital 
affected me more than I can tell. Poor gaunt creatures, just frames 
of bone, covered with a ghostly yellow skin. I remember once see- 
ing Barnum and Bailey’s freak ‘The Living Skeleton,” but hewas not 
so thin as most of these poor fellows. Their gratitude for the food 
that we gave them brought tears to my eyes ; but many of them did 
not want any more food. Their last trumpet had sounded. God 
rest their souls. They were heroes. 

I could go on and add page after page of things of this kind and 
even worse, but what use would it be? You would hardly believe 
me. But this is only a brief account of my captivity and life in 
German prison camps till August 1916, when I was lucky enough 
(for which I thank God) to be sent to Switzerland, as my health 
had broken down. When I reached there, it seemed as though I 
had passed from Hades to Elysium, so great was the contrast in 
the treatment we received from the Swiss people. 

It was not till after I awoke from my first delicious sleep in 
Switzerland that I realised that my leaving Germany and its 
twenty-nine months of misery was a reality and not a dream. 


A, TYREMAN. 
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‘THE LAMBOURNE IN WAR TIME,’ 1917. 
BY THE HON. A, E. GATHORNE HARDY. 


Hatr of the month of June 1917 is over, and I am sitting in front 
of the dining-room, after an early dinner at seven o’clock, watching 
a water-wagtail and a fly-catcher hawking flies a short distance 
above my head. The former is the highest in the air—some thirty 
yards up—the latter about twenty. Their plan of campaign is 
very similar, a series of short irregular jerks from side to side, 
‘Nunc huc, inde huc incertos implicat orbes.’ 

But there is ‘ method in their madness’; they return every few 
minutes, the one to the gable of the billiard room, the other to 
the iron spike above the bird table, from which two cocoanuts 
still hang, although the necessities of war time and the fear of 
the Food Controller have left it empty of the usual crumbs. 
Round this table reproachful pensioners still hang about, and 
starlings and blackbirds, as well as nuthatches and tits, work at 
the hanging coccanuts, and, like Nebuchadnezzar in the well- 
known ‘ Newdigate,’ 


Murmur as they champ the unwonted food, 
‘This may be wholesome, but it is not good!’ 


To my right, not ten yards away, the Lambourne runs swiftly 
between beds of cresses and water celery, and here also the war 
has made a difference. Before the outbreak of hostilities, and 
even in the autumn of 1915, a host of fat trout were always 
waiting under the drawing-room window to scramble eagerly for 
the bread and cake which was thrown to them after every meal. 
Necessity has taught them to move higher up in search of their 
natural food, and I am just about to go after them. My rod, a 
little nine-foot six split cane made in one piece, and always ready 
for action, stands just in front of me, its spike embedded in the 
lawn, only a very small part of which is mown, A fine crop of 
hay decorates (?) the tennis court, and carrots and beetroot really 
adorn the beds round the standard roses now in full bloom. 

But it is time I was off; my black spaniel, Sam, shows signs 
of impatience. He hates fishing, and particularly dislikes the 
swish of the rod, but enjoys a stroll in the water meadows above 
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the mill in the cool of the evening. I sling my fishing bag, with 
a short net pendent from its strap, over my shoulder, take my 
wicker seat, a light structure something like an inverted scrap 
basket, in my hand, and slowly cross the road by the old almshouse, 
most of the aged inmates of which are, as usual, looking over the. 
bridge below the mill which now works only to make my electric 
light. The long rooms are empty, but twice since the war began 
the building has afforded billeting room for more than a hundred 
and twenty soldiers, first a squadron of Warwickshire Yeomanry, 
and later a battalion of the Army Service Corps. The horses of 
the former and the mules of the latter found quarters in the empty 
barns of Deans farm just above, where Cromwell’s troopers were 
stationed during the memorable siege of Donnington Castle, which 
Sir John Boys defended so gallantly until his imprisoned master 
sanctioned his surrender, and his chivalrous opponents allowed 
him to march out with banners flying and all the honours of war. 
Would the apostles of culture have been as forbearing and 
chivalrous? One solitary tower of the old castle still crowns 
the hill about five hundred yards higher up, and there old Adnams, 
formerly a gamekeeper, acts as warden, and shows the old stone 
cannon balls and relics of the siege, and even more proudly displays 
the gracious letter from the King in acknowledgment of his 
having sent five stalwart sons to fight the battles of his country. 
It is framed upon the wall of the hall, and beside it hangs another 
proud record, the letter of the Colonel which tells how gallantly 
‘ Will,’ one of-those brave boys, won his sergeant’s stripes and the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. No less than three of them, alas! 
have already paid the last sacrifice for their country. One has 
been invalided home wounded, and only the Sergeant is now at 
the front. 

Leaving the mill-pool on my right I pass by the little mill- 
house, whose tenant, a skilled doctor and physician, is looking 
after the wounded in Palestine, and come out in the path 
above its garden, where a strong gush of water flows through the 
hatches behind me, and the mill lead, some five hundred yards 
of rather still water, flows out of ‘Capability Brown’s’ big lake 
in the Park of Donnington Grove, under a high artificial bank 
below which, on the left, are the rich water meadows which it irri- 
gates. Opposite to me here are the cottage gardens, and I sit 
down, light my pipe, and watch for a rising fish. 

I have not long to wait: something breaks the water just 
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where an alder bush overhangs the stream not fifteen yards off. 
It is but @ small dimple, but more promising to my eyes than a 
more demonstrative splash. There is an apple tree just behind 
~ me, which for once I do not forget, and in a moment my ‘ Tup,’ 
well dried and paraffined, is floating gracefully just above the spot 
where the fish moved. Surely he cannot refuse it! He does not— 
an electric thrill indicates that I am fast in my first fish. The 
line rushes through the rings, and he makes a gallant fight for his 
freedom. Our Lambourne trout are much gamer fish than my old 
friends of the Test, and certainly very superior to them in flavour 
when on the table, However, I must not give my friend much law, 
as there are some awkward overhanging boughs on the opposite 
side, so five minutes sees him in the net, a beautiful well-shaped 
fish of about one and a half pounds. I cover him over with grass 
and leave him on the bank, as I must pass this place on my return 
journey. A second fish not quite so large comes to the net in a 
few minutes, and my hopes are high at so good a beginning, as my 
best water is above. The tenant of ‘ Sunnyside’ is enjoying the 
air in her garden, just below the place where a plank bridge used 
to cross the stream, and gratefully accepts my offer of the larger 
of the two trout, which I ask her tosend round for. Her nephew 
in the Flying Corps has been wounded rather severely at the front, 
but happily he is making a good recovery. There is a fish rising 
just under the bank on my side, and again he rises as the fly floats 
over him, and makes a desperate dash for the weed when he feels 
the hook. My rod is bent to a bow, and I am putting on ali the 
strain that the fine gut will bear, but I cannot move him. He 
has evidently got round a weed, or possibly some sunken bough 
or snag, but it does not feel as if there was a dead pull at the end 
of the line. After a few minutes’ fruitless strain I determine to 
try my usual device in such cases; I pull out the line through the 
rings, and slacken the strain altogether. This generally deceives 
the trout into the belief that he is free, and often, unless he is very 
badly hung up, induces him to leave his refuge for his old holt. 
If he is lightly hooked he will probably escape. However, this 
time my stratagem is successful; the fish yields to the renewed 
strain and comes up floating on his side somewhat exhausted by 
his unavailing struggle. He is only a small one after all! not 
quite half a pound, but although this is below my limit I do not 
teturn him, as I think it is doubtful whether he would recover, 
and, in these days of food shortage, find these small fellows an 
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agreeable supplement to my rations, and am not very particular 
in my own water, 

Three fish in less than half an hour! and the best of the water, 
and an hour and a half of evening light, before me. My hopes 
run high, and I can regard with equanimity the disturbance of 
the next reach by the troop of ‘ Water babies,’ who have erected 
a primitive bathing tent in the opposite garden and are splashing 
about, with noisy shouts, in the cool water. There are but few 
swimmers among them, and I hope they will mind their feet, as 
the neighbouring cottagers, to my great annoyance, have adopted 
the time-saving but unpleasant custom of using the beautiful 
chalk stream as a dust-bin, so that the gravel bottom, which ought 
to be bright and clean, is always strewn with broken plates and 
dishes, old boots, empty meat tins, bottles, and other unpleasant 
refuse, some of which might fetch money if preserved and sold, 
I am to preside at a parish War Savings Committee on Monday, 
I think I shall suggest to them the idea ! 

A little higher up the stream widens, and there are one or two 
good fish moving under the sycamore that overhangs the bank 
opposite to me. I try to get my fly over them, but the boughs 
nearly trail into the water, and after catching my line more than 
once, and losing my temper, I reluctantly abandon the attempt 
to reach them, and move my seat ‘higher up,’ as the ’bus con- 
ductors say. Here the river is very still, and quite a number of 
dimples shows that many fish are moving, but I see no flies floating 
down, and cannot make out what they are taking—perhaps the 
fisherman’s curse. At any rate, apparently, it is not my fly! for 
I put my ‘Tup’ at least three times directly over the nose of a 
trout that is breaking the water just under the sedges opposite 
to me without his taking the slighest notice of my well-meaning 
efforts. I must change my fly. Shall I confess it, as I commence my 
eighth decade I begin to dislike this proceeding exceedingly. For 
distant objects my eyes are as good as ever,and I can read quite com- 
fortably with ‘ clearers,’ but, like Leech’s old lady who complained 
that people made the eyes of needles too small, I find the same defect 
in my flies, and generally manage to catch up some of the hackle 
before I get the slip knot round the end in its place. Perhaps 
that is one reason why I have almost abjured the superstition that 
it is necessary to copy exactly the minutest details of the fly on 
- the water, and everlastingly multiply patterns after the beautiful 
coloured plates of Halford’s ‘ Floating Flies.’ A ‘ Wickham,’ 4 
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‘Sedge,’ and then a very small Black Gnat are tried in vain, and 
at last I reluctantly leave the rising fish, and move to the top of 
my beat above a cattle bridge, where the waters of my neighbour’s 
lake pour into a large round hole surrounded by trees. Here I 
sit down, light a second pipe, and take a short rest, watching 
warily for moving fish. 

A little earlier in the year this pool was the scene of the darkest 
fishing tragedy of the season. It was a very showery afternoon, 
and I started, as to-day, through the garden of the Miil House, 
wearing my mackintosh. I had got one good trout in the lower 
part of the water, and by the time I reached the cattle bridge the 
heavy shower had stopped, and I deposited my ‘ impedinionta ’— 
fishing bag, waterproof, &c.—on the grass at my feet before advanc- 
ing to try my luck. As I cautiously peered round the large alder, 
I became aware of a monster which had just sucked down a dun 
in the still backwater just below the fall on my-side, and was well 
on the top of the water looking for a second course. I dropped 
my fly just over his nose, happily missing the overhanging bough 
by a hair’s-breadth, and next moment he was well across the stream, 
the line still shrilly whirrmg through the rings, He was very 
lively and active, but after a few minutes became more amenable 
to guidance ; two dangers, however, were before me. Had I been 
properly equipped I could have landed him without much difficulty 
where I stood; there was a nice deep still backwater immediately 
below me, an ideal place for the job, but my net was, I supposed, 
with my waterproof and bag, lying on the bank twenty yards 
lower down just between a young willow some five feet high (since 
cut down!) and the bridge with its piles and wooden supports. 
Cautiously and carefully I steered the big fellow round the willow, 
and fortunately succeeded in eluding the overhanging boughs. 
I was close to my abandoned baggage when he caught sight of 
the bridge, and made a desperate dash for freedom. He got quite 
through the arch, and my trace nearly caught on the pile, but 
the good gut, fine though it was, bore the heavy strain bravely, 
and brought him back, almost on his side. Surely he is mine at 
last ! I stoop over my mackintosh, but I cannot see the net. Hardly 
crediting my ill-fortune, or ought I to say carelessness, I stoop and 
lift the bag and the waterproof, but no net, alas! isthere. Nothing 
for it but @ forlorn hope adventure! I lie down in the wet grass, 
deposit my rod beside me, and handline the exhausted fish with 
my left hand, till he is within reach of my right. Twice I get him 
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actually into my hand, he is ‘far through "—and I am hoping 
against hope, when he gives one more struggle, and the gut breaks 
close to the fly. The best fish of the year—already ‘ morally ’ my 
own—is off ! 

Slowly and sorrowfully 1 repair damages, put on another fly 
and turn my disgusted face down stream. Making all allowances 
for ‘ the biggest fish getting off,’ he was certainly over two pounds, 
well shaped and strong, very big indeed for the Lambourne, where, 
though I have seen one or two larger in the net, or left on the bank 
by an otter, I have never known such monsters to take the fly, 
But, looking back philosophically, I can now laugh at my misfortune. 
Had I cé&ught him he would have been cooked, eaten, and for- 
gotten, but the recollection of his gallant struggle and escape lives 
in my memory vividly, and makes an episode clear cut and definite 
among my recollections of three generations of happy hours spent 
by the water-side in many countries. 

But I must conclude my account of this particular evening’s 
sport. Not much remains to tell; I do not again encounter my 
old friend in his accustomed haunt, and although two or three of 
his brethren are cruising round, breaking the water from time to 
time, they pay no attention to the various dainties I offer them. 
The same ill-luck pursues me all the way down the stream. There 
are quite an unusual number of trout on the move, but nothing 
seems to tempt them. Always, in the American phrase, I seem 
to have ‘the wrong bug at the end of my pole.’ A nightingale 
is singing sweetly in the garden of ‘ Riverside,’ where dwells a 
young lady who paid me a compliment even more grateful to my 
ears than the bird’s song! My wife need not be jealous, as little 
Bridget has not yet reached her fourth year. She had been paying 
me her first visit at the Priory, and had been duly taken the usual 
round, and introduced to the live stock of the farm. ‘ What did 
you like best, Bridget,’ asked her mother; ‘the little chickens, 
the Berkshire pigs, Topsy and Sally, with their little families, 
or the Guernsey calves?’ The little flirt answered, as it was 
reported to me, and I like to believe, ‘I like Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
best !” 

It is after half-past nine when I get to my door, but that true 
Conservative ‘Sam’ insists upon my taking him out as far as the 
gate at ten o'clock precisely as usual, although he has spent his 
whole evening in the water meadows. After this ceremony has 
been duly performed, one small cigar is sufficient prelude for a 
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welcome and early retirement to bed, ‘ pleasant dreams and sweet 
repose.’ 

am so fortunate as to own nearly a mile of fishing, although the 
extent of my whole property is limited to sixty acres. There is a 
mill-stream, as well as the main river, and many little side streams. 
These, with the Shaw water adjoining, on which, by the kindness 
of Mrs. Farquhar, I am permitted to rent a rod, afford ample scope 
for myself and my guests. But the stock is certainly short, and 
big fish almost entirely disappeared after 1914. In 1913 I could 
see numbers of fish of a pound and over in every part of the 
stream; the water is so clear, and I am so constantly on the spot, 
that I have no difficulty in forming a general conclusion about 
their numbers. Mrs. Farquhar and I had shared in the*purchase 
of 500 8-inch two-year-olds in September 1913 and 1915 from the 
fish-breeding farm at Hungerford, and each year 200 had been put 
into the Shaw water, and 300 into mine. I invite the opinion of any 
brother anglers of experience, who may read these pages, on the 
cause of the disappearance of the stock, and on other moot points 
which are exercising my mind, such es the total disappearance 
of the crayfish, the great diminution of fly, and the undue multi- 
plication and unsporting conduct of the grayling, which literally 
swarm in every part of the water. 

Why have 1915 and 1916 been such very bad and disappointing 
seasons and marked by such a decrease of the stock, especially 
of the biggest and best fish? I do not think that poaching exists 
to such an extent as to account for it. The river is so near my 
house that I and my diminished garden staff could hardly. fail to 
know of any netting or poaching of a serious character. A net, 
if drawn at night, would leave unmistakable indications on the 
trampled grass, and broken-down willow herb and _ oosestrife, 
which flourish even too luxuriantly all along the banks, and so 
often catch my fly when I am trying to get at a rising trout 
close under the side of the stream from which I happen to be fishing. 
A few trout may fall victims to poachers in the early morning, who 
fish from the bridges spanning the Oxford road which divides 
the upper from the lower water, and I am afraid that, however 
reluctant to prosecute, I shall some day have to give a sharp lesson 
to these marauders who take advantage of the fish that wait 
there for the bread and scraps which, before the restriction of the 
Food Controller, were bountifully supplied to them by loungers 
and passers-by; but poaching cannot, I think, have been 
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carried on to such an extent as to account for the undeniable 
shortage. 

Can it be the tarring of the roads? This is certainly a nuisance, 
and I shall have something to say about it later when I come to 
the absence of fly; but although I see an occasional dead fish floating 
by, or on the bottom of the stream, the additional care taken by 
the authorities in the preparation of offending material, and their 
carefulness in not putting it down at a time when heavy rain is 
likely to wash it into the river in large quantities, has hitherto 
prevented any such destruction as has ruined some of the best trout 
rivers in Kent and other places, and mulcted the ratepayers in 
heavy damages. I am reluctant to deprive my neighbours of their 
protection against the dust nuisance, so, with some hesitation, | 
have so far confined myself to a friendly warning to the authorities 
of possible consequences. My own theory, which I give for what 
it is worth—I am too old a naturalist and fisherman to be 
unduly dogmatic—is that the ‘causa causans’ is the heavy flood 
which occurred in the early spring of 1915 and 1916. During 
my twelve years’ experience I had until then had really no 
trouble of that kind. It had been easy to regulate the height of 
the Lambourne by manipulating the hatches, and my meadows 
and paddocks had never been under water. But these two springs 
told a different tale. Not only did the floods nearly cover the 
bridge meadow, and the garden paddock, where the sundial stood 
beside a nearly submerged rain gauge, but the water poured into 
the stoke-hold which contains my domestic hot-water boilers in 
such volume that I had to keep men pumping day and night for 
more than a month, to prevent the fires from being extinguished 
and the house rendered uninhabitable. In 1916-17 the floods were 
again abnormally high, although not quite so bad as in the corre- 
sponding season of the previous year. 

My theory, for what it is worth, is that during these abnormal 
floods the trout, especially the biggest and most matured ones, ran 
right up the stream to its extreme sources above Shefford and 
Lambourne itself, and also up the Winterbourne, which, although 
an intermittent stream like the Woburn, and often higher in 
summer than in winter, was quite a respectable sized river in those 
years. After all, as Kingsley points out in the ‘ Water Babies,’ 
a trout is only a bastard salmon who has neglected his oppor- 
tunities. The old salmon whom Tom meets in the river near Hart- 
hover tells him quite correctly that ‘they are relations of ours who 
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do us no credit. A great many years ago they were just like us; 
but they were so lazy, and cowardly, and greedy, that instead of 
going down to the sea every year to see the world and grow strong 
and fat, they chose to stay and poke about in the little streams.’ 

I think they preserve enough of their original instincts to have 
a tendency to run up stream whenever the water rises heavily, 
and I am confirmed in this opinion by reports from the upper water, 
where an unusual number of large fish were seen, and some got 
into the little ditches and backwaters which intersect the highest 
water meadows, and were either stranded and perished miserably, 
or fell victims to the rakes and pitchforks of the labourers. What- 
ever may have been their fate, I can vouch that they never returned 
to their old haunts by Donnington Priory, whether on the way to 
the sea or otherwise, and I fear that there is no chance of their 
coming up later in the glorified form of salmon. In November 
of 1916 I adopted the desperate and very expensive expedient 
of stocking with a hundred three-year-old fish of thirteen inches 
and over, and feeding them with fish meal through the hard times. 
I am well aware of the objections to stocking with big fish, and 
that it seldom pays, but something had to be done; and I am glad 
to say that, although I see some lanky and ill-conditioned fish, 
and have picked up a few dead ones, a good many of my pensioners 
have survived in good condition, adapted themselves to their en- 
vironment, and afforded good sport. But this winter, if all is well, 
I shall stock again heavily with two-year-old nine-inch fario, and 
[hope they may give sport to the now absent son who is employing 
the ingenuity with which he used to imitate so beautifully the 
insect on the water, in making maps from aeroplane photographs 
of the enemy’s lines ‘Somewhere in France.’ 

This brings me to my second point, the scarcity of fly. There 
used to be quite a good rise of Mayfly on the Lambourne, but it 
has gradually diminished, so that now it is negligible—this year 
I have seen but a few stragglers, and have hardly ever used the 
imitation. To be exact, I caught not a single fish with the May- 
fly last year, and just two this season. This I do not in the least 
regret. The usual swarms came out on the neighbouring Kennet, 
and after an orgy of three weeks the gorged trout retired and 
never moved at a fly except at an occasional sedge in the late evening. 
Here my fishing is still nearly as good as it was, and I can enjoy 
a stroll along the banks with the prospect of sport at any time. 
Besides this advantage, I think it is much more amusing and en- 
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joyable to fish with small flies. But the little duns, spinners, and 
even sedges, are almost as scarce as their big relations. The scarcity 
of fly of all kinds was marked and noticeable last year; this year 
it is even more accentuated. A few dark olives come up most 
afternoons, but bear no comparison with the numbers of former 
years. Inthe late evening, my favourite time for fishing, I scarcely 
see a natural fly at all, and I hear the same complaint from many 
other chalk streams. It cannot be the fault of the birds. There 
are not so many as usual to be seen snapping up the insects as 
they rise. I am afraid I cannot acquit the road tarring from some 
share of responsibility for this regrettable scarcity. We all know 
with what success the mosquito pest has been diminished in the 
malarious regions round the Panama canal by pouring parafiin 
and like fluids on their breeding pools. I am afraid that, although 
the preparation now put on the roads is not strong enough to kill 
the fish, it produces a thin, almost imperceptible, film on the surface 
of the streams, which tends to destroy the harmless insects upon 
which the trout feed. Like Rosa Dartle, I ‘ ask for information’! 
Again I am not wedded to my own opinion, but should be grateful 
to anyone who could afford an explanation, and, still better, a 
remedy, for an undoubted evil which makes me anxious for the 
future of our trout streams. 

My third point is the number and habits of the grayling. These 
fish are not indigenous to the Lambourne, but were imported and 
acclimatised by some rash adventurer about a generation ago. 
He little knew what harm he was doing! They have increased 
and multiplied to such an extent that they may be seen in every 
pool, and on every shallow, waving their big back fins. I have 
nothing to say against grayling in their proper place, especially 
if they condescend to give sport. In Herefordshire, and on such 
Yorkshire rivers as the Ure and the Swale, I have had great fun 
with them after the trout fishing is over, and have blessed the 
chance which has provided a sporting and well-flavoured fish which 
comes into season and takes the fly when it is no longer legal to 
fish for trout. But these Lambourne grayling do nothing to earn 
their living. An occasional one takes the fly while out of season, but 
they hardly rise at all in the autumn, and can only be regarded as 
a pest and a nuisance. I doubt whether they are guilty of destroy- 
ing trout spawn, one of the sins laid to their charge ; but the great 
shoals must consume a large quantity of the food of the proper and 
original tenants of the stream, and I hold them responsible for 
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the slow growth and comparatively small size of the Lambourne 
trout. My farming experience teaches me that if you overstock 
a pasture you cannot expect good results. Of course they are 
treated as vermin, those caught with the fly out of season are never 
returned to the water, and nets, snatches, and every other sort of 
poaching dodge are used against them without any appreciable 
diminution of the quantity. To give some idea of their numbers : 
in October 1915 I had three drags for them in the Shaw reach, 
which is more open and easily netted than my own part of the 
river, and with a purse net not very scientifically managed we 
caught over 1900. If trammels had been used, both for stopping 
and dragging, I have little doubt that the number caught would 
have been much greater, but I was afraid of damaging the trout, 
large numbers of which are returned to the water only to die, if 
entangled in the meshes. I almost despair of exterminating the 
grayling, or even of largely diminishing their numbers; but again 
I ask my brother anglers for suggestions as to methods of poach- 
ing them without interfering with the trout, or if they cannot be 
got rid of, for some bait or lure which may induce them to give 
sport and do something to justify their existence. 

Fortunately the Lambourne is remarkably free from coarse 
fish, Like other riparian proprietors, I received a circular from 
the Committee on Fresh-water Fish recently appointed, asking 
me for various statistics, and among other questions I was asked 
whether it would be possible to establish an eel fishery of value 
from a food or commercial point of view. It is a remarkable fact 
that in all my wanderings by the stream I have never seen an 
eel! The mischievous pike is also absent, but my predecessor 
informed me that twenty-five years ago quite large pike were 
caught in the garden, before a sudden overflow of some deleterious 
substance from one of the mills higher up the stream killed every 
fish in the river. The jack have not returned to their old haunts, 
although of course the river has been restocked with trout. There 
are a few good sized dace, curiously marked with black spots over 
the gills, but nothing else except the grayling to interfere with 
the food supply or the spawn. I do very little weed cutting. 
I keep as much of the water celery, water ranunculus, and other 
plants useful for shelter and food supply as I can preserve without 
blocking the proper flow of the stream, but this year, whether from 
the cold and late spring, or from some other cause, very little has 
grown, although a good deal of the noxious and useless American 
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weed has been washed down from the lake above and taken root, 
There is a good supply of water snails, fresh-water shrimps, and 
caddis, although there is a shortage of insects. I find quantities 
of shells in the fish which I cut open and examine. 

Another curious peculiarity of the river of which I should like 
an explanation is that the crayfish, which abound in the neighbour- 
ing Kennet and Embourne, and in other small running streams, 
have altogether disappeared: from it. My house was in the early 
part of the nineteenth century the home of John Hughes, father 
of Tom, the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and in the life 
of one of my neighbours, Sir Alexander Arbuthnott, I came upon 
a passage in which he describes watching the youthful Tom and 
his brother catching a quantity of crayfish in front of the window 
of what is now my drawing-room. My predecessor used to catch 
abundance of them, but they ‘have entirely vanished, and although 
I have twice put in a considerable number, I can see no results 
from my attempt at restocking. I do not suppose that trout 
of the size usual in the Lambourne can make a meal of mature 
crayfish, but I fancy the larvae and immature crustaceans furnish 
a nourishing and dainty titbit. I do not think much of the little 
creatures as human food, though they make good soup, but they 
are very decorative as garnish for a mayonnaise or salad, and 
I should welcome their return to my river. 

But it is time to bring these desultory and rambling recollections 
toaclose. IfI am criticised for my choice of subject in these dark 
days, I can at least urge the precedent of that supreme authority 
Izaak Walton, the father of angling. The first edition of the 
‘ Compleat Angler’ was published four years after the execution of 
Charles the First ; the second, with Cotton’s additions, just after 
the Restoration. He was writing and fishing all through the 
stormy conflict of the Great Rebellion. As Keble writes in his 
Advent Sunday verses : 


A fouler vision yet: an age of light, 
Light without love, glares on the aching sight : 
Oh, who can tell how calm and sweet, 
Meek Walton! shews thy green retreat, 
When wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 
The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose ? 
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MOON OF ISRAEL. 
A TALE OF THE EXODUS, 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SETI COUNSELS PHARAOH. 


DREAM upon dream. Dreams of voices, dreams of faces, dreams 
of sunlight and of moonlight and of myself being borne forward, 
always forward ; dreams of shouting crowds, and, above all, dreams 
of Merapi’s eyes looking down on me like two watching stars from 
heaven. Then at last the awakening, and with it throbs of pain and 
qualms of sickness. 

At first I thought that I was dead and lying ina tomb. Then 
by degrees I saw that I was in no tomb but in a darkened room 
that was familiar to me, my own room in Seti’s palace at Tanis. 
It must be so, for there, near to the bed on which I lay, was my 
own chest filled with the manuscripts that I had brought from 
Memphis. I tried to lift my left hand, but could not, and looking 
down saw that the arm was bandaged like to that of a mummy, 
which made me think again that I must be dead, if the dead could 
suffer so much pain. I closed my eyes and thought or slept a 
while. 

As I lay thus I heard voices. One of them seemed to be that 
of a physician, who said ‘ Yes, he will live and ere long recover. 
The blow upon the head which has made him senseless for so many 
days was the worst of his wounds, but the bone was but bruised, 
not shattered or driven in upon the brain. The flesh cuts on his 
arms are healing well, and the mail he wore protected his vitals 
from being pierced.’ 

‘Tam glad, physician,’ answered a voice that I knew to be that 
of Userti, ‘ since without doubt, had it not been for him, his Highness 
would have perished. It is strange that one whom I thought to_be 
nothing but a dreaming scribe should have shown himself so brave a 
warrior. The Prince says that this Ana killed three of those dogs 
with his own hands, and wounded others.’ 

‘It was well done, your Highness,’ answered the physician, 
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‘but still better was his forethought in providing a rear-guard 
and in despatching the charioteer to call it up. It seems to have 
been the Hebrew lady who really saved the life of his Highness, 
when, forgetting her sex, she stabbed the murderer who had him 
by the throat.’ 

‘That is the Prince’s tale, or so I understand,’ she answered 
coldly. ‘ Yet it seems strange that a weak and worn-out girl could 
have pierced a giant through from' back to breast.’ 

‘ At least she warned him of the ambush, your Highness,’ 

‘So they say. Perhaps Ana here will soon tell us the truth 
about these matters. Tend him well, physician, and you shall not 
lack for your reward.’ 

Then they went away, still talking, and I lay quiet, filled with 
thankfulness and wonder, for now everything came back to me. 

A while later, as I lay with my eyes still shut, for even that 
low light seemed to hurt them, I became aware of a woman’s soft 
step stealing round my bed and of a fragrance such as comes from 
a woman’s robes and hair. I looked and saw Merapi’s star-like 
eyes gazing down on me just as I had seen them in my dreams. 

‘Greeting, Moon of Israel,’ I said. ‘Of a truth we meet again 
in strange case.’ 

‘Oh!’ she whispered, ‘are you awake at last? I thank God, 
Scribe Ana, who for three days thought that you must die.’ 

‘ As, had it not been for you, Lady, surely I should have done— 
I and another. Now it seems that all three of us will live,’ 

‘Would that but two lived, the Prince and you, Ana. Would 
that I had died,’ she answered, sighing heavily. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Cannot you guess? Because I am an outcast who have 
betrayed my people. Because their blood flows between me and 
them. For I killed that man, and he was my own kinsman, for 
the sake of an Egyptian—I mean, Egyptians. Therefore the curse 
of Jahveh is on me, and as my kinsman died doubtless I shall die 
in a day to come, and afterwards—what ?’ 

‘ Afterwards peace and great reward, if there be justice in earth 
or heaven, O most noble among women.’ 

‘Would that I could think so! Hush, I hear steps. Drink 
this; I am the chief of your nurses, Scribe Ana, an honourable 
post, since to-day all Egypt loves and praises you.’ 

‘Surely it is you, lady Merapi, whom all Egypt should love 
and praise,’ I answered. 
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Then the Prince Seti entered. I strove to salute him by 
lifting my less injured arm, but he caught my hand and pressed 
it tenderly. 

‘Hail to you, beloved of Menthu, god of war,’ he said, with 
his pleasant laugh. ‘I thought I had hired a scribe, and lo! 
in this scribe I find a soldier who might be an army’s boast.’ 

At this moment he caught sight of Merapi, who had moved 
back into the shadow. 

‘ Hail to you also, Moon of Israel,’ he said bowing. ‘If I name 
Ana here a warrior of the best, what name can both of us find for 
you to whom we owe our lives? Nay, look not.down, but answer.’ 

‘Prince of Egypt,’ she replied confusedly, ‘I did but little. 
The plot came to my ears through Jabez my uncle, and I fled away 
and, knowing the short paths from childhood, was just in time. 
Had I stayed to think perchance I should not have dared.’ 

‘ And what of the rest, Lady ? What of the Hebrew who was 
choking me and of a certain sword thrust that loosed his hands for 
ever 2?” 

‘Of that, your Highness, I can recall nothing, or very little,’ 
then, doubtless remembering what she had just said to me, she made 
obeisance and passed from the chamber. 

‘She can tell falsehoods as sweetly as she does all else,’ said 
Seti, when he had watched her go. ‘Oh! what a woman have we 
here, Ana. Perfect in beauty, perfect in courage, perfect in mind. 
Where are her faults, I wonder? Let it be your part to search 
them out, since I find none.’ 

‘ Ask them of Ki, O Prince. He is a very great magician, so 
great that perhaps his art may even avail to discover what a woman 
seeks to hide. Also you may remember that he gave you certain 
warnings before we journeyed to Goshen.’ 

‘Yes—he told me that my life would be in danger, as certainly 
it was. There he was right. He told me also that I should see a 
woman whom I should come to love. There he was wrong. I 
have seen no such woman. Oh! I know well what is passing in 
your mind. Because I hold the lady Merapi to be beautiful and 
brave, you think that I love her. But it is not so. I love no 
woman, except, of course, her Highness. Ana, you judge me by 
yourself,’ 

‘Ki said “ come to love,” Prince. There is yet time.’ 

‘Not so, Ana. If one loves, one loves at once. Soon I shall be 
old and she will be fat and ugly, and how can one love then? Get 
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well quickly, Ana, for I wish you to help me with my report to 
Pharaoh. I shall tell him that I think these Israelites are much 
oppressed and that he should make them amends and let them go,’ 

‘ What will Pharaoh say to that after they have just tried to kill 
his heir ?’ 

‘I think Pharaoh will be angry, and so will the people of Egypt, 
who do not reason well. He will not see that, believing what they 
do, Laban and his band were right to try to kill me who, however 
unwittingly, had desecrated the sanctuary of their god. Had 
they done otherwise they would have been no good Hebrews, and 
for my part I cannot bear them malice. Yet all Egypt is afire about 
this business and cry out that the Israelites should be destroyed,’ 

“It seems to me, Prince, that whatever may be the case with 
Ki’s second prophecy, his third is in the way of fulfilment—namely 
that this journey to Goshen may cause you to risk your throne,’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and answered, 

‘Not even for that, Ana, will I say to Pharaoh what is not in 
my mind. But let that matter be till you are stronger.’ 

*‘ What chanced at the end of the fight, Prince, and how came I 
here ?’” 

‘The guard killed most of the Hebrews who remained alive. 
Some few fled and escaped in the darkness, among them Laban 
their leader, although you had wounded him, and six were taken 

alive. They await their trial. I was but little hurt and you, whom 

we thought dead, were but senseless, and senseless or wandering 
you have remained till this hour. We carried you in a litter, and 
here you have been these three days.’ 

‘ And the lady Merapi ?’ 

“We set her in a chariot and brought her to the city, since had 
we left her she would certainly have been murdered by her people. 
When Pharaoh heard what she had done, as I did not think it 
well that she should dwell here, he gave her the small house in this 
garden that she might be guarded, and with it slave women to attend 
upon her, So there she dwells, having the freedom of the palace, 
and all the while has filled the office of your nurse.’ 

At this moment I grew faint and shut my eyes. When I opened 
them again, the Prince had gone, Six more days went by before 
I was allowed to leave my bed, and during this time I saw much 
of Merapi. She was very sad and lived in fear of being killed by 
the Hebrews. Also she was troubled in her heart because she 
thought she had betrayed her faith and people. 
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‘ At least you are rid of Laban,’ I said. 

‘Never shall I be rid of him while we both live,’ she answered. 
‘ [ belong to him and he will not loose my bond, because his heart 
is set on me.’ 

‘ And is your heart set on him ?’ I asked. 

Her beautiful eyes filled with tears. 

‘A woman may not havea heart. Oh! Ana, Iam unhappy,’ she 
answered, and went away. 

Also I saw others. The Princess came to visit me. She thanked 
me much because I had fulfilled my promise to her and guarded 
the Prince. . Moreover she brought me a gift of gold from Pharaoh, 
and other gifts of fine raiment from herself. She questioned me 
much about Merapi, of whom I could see she was already jealous, 
and was glad when she learned that she was affianced to a Hebrew. 
Old Bakenkhonsu came too, and asked me many things about the 
Prince, the Hebrews and Merapi, especially Merapi, of whose deeds, 
he said, all Egypt was talking, questions that I answered as best 
I could. 

‘Here we have that woman of whom Ki told us,’ he said, ‘she 
who shall bring so much joy and so much sorrow to the Prince of 
Egypt.’ 

‘Why so?’ Iasked. ‘He has not taken her into his house, nor 
do I think that he means to do so.’ 

‘Yet he will, Ana, whether he means it or not. For his sake 
she betrayed her people, which among the Israelites is a deadly 
crime. Twice she saved his life, once by warning him of the 
ambush, and again by stabbing with her own hands one of her 
kinsmen who was murdering him. Is it not so? Tell me; you 
were there.’ 

‘It is so, but what then ?’ 

‘This : that whatever she may say, she loves him ; unless, indeed, 
it is you whom she loves,’ and he looked at me shrewdly. 

“When a woman has a prince, and such a prince to her hand, 
would she trouble herself to set snares to catch a scribe 2?’ I asked, 
with some bitterness. 

‘Oho!’ he said, with one of his great laughs, ‘so things stand 
thus, do they ? Well, I thought it, but, friend Ana, be warned in 
time. Do not try to conjure down the Moon to be your household 
lamp lest she should set, and the Sun, her lord, should grow wroth 
and burn you up. Well, she loves him, and therefore soon or late 
the will make him love her, being what she is.’ 
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‘How, Bakenkhonsu 2?’ 

‘With most men, Ana, it would be simple. A sigh, some half- 
hidden tears at the right moment, and the thing is done, as I have 
known it done a thousand times. But this prince being what he is, 
it may be otherwise. She may show him that her name is gone 
for him ; that because of him she is hated by her people, and rejected 
by her god, and thus stir his pity, which is Love’s own sister. (r 
mayhap, being also, as I am told, wise, she will give him counsel 
as to all these matters of the Israelites, and thus creep into his heart 
under the guise of friendship, and then her sweetness and her beauty 
will do the rest in Nature’s way. Atleast by this road or by that, 
upstream or downstream, thither she will come.’ 

‘If so, what of it ? It is the custom of the kings of Egypt to 
have more wives than one.’ 

‘This, Ana; Seti, I think, is a man who in truth will have but 
one, and that one will be a Hebrew. Yes, a Hebrew woman will 
rule Egypt, and turn him to the worship of her god, for never will 
she worship ours. Indeed, when they see that she is lost to them, 
her people will use her thus. Or perchance her god himself will use 
her to fulfil his purpose, as already he may have used her.’ 

‘ And afterwards, Bakenkhonsu ? ’ 

‘ Afterwards—who knows ? I am not a magician, at least not 
one of any account, ask it of Ki. But Iam very, very old and I have 
watched the world, and I tell you that these things will happen, 
unless——’ and he paused. 

‘Unless what ?’ 

He dropped his voice, 

‘Unless Userti is bolder than I think, and kills her first or, 
better still, procures some Hebrew to kill her—say, that cast-off 
lover of hers. If you would be a friend to Pharaoh and to Egypt, 
you might whisper it in her ear, Ana.’ 

‘Never!’ I answered angrily. 

‘I did not think you would, Ana, who also struggle in this net 
of moonbeams that is stronger and more real than any twisted out 
of palm or flax. Well, nor will I, who in my age love to watch such 
human sport and, being so near to them, fear to thwart the schemes 
of gods. Let this scroll unroll itself as it will, and when it is open, 
read it, Ana, and remember what I said to you this day. It will be 
a pretty tale, written at the end with blood for ink. Oho! O-ho- 
ho!’ and, laughing thus, he hobbled from the room, leaving me 


afraid. 
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Moreover the Prince visited me every day, and even before I 
left my bed began to dictate to me his report to Pharaoh, since he 
would employ no other scribe. The substance of it was what he 
had foreshadowed, namely that the people of Israel, having suffered 
much for generations at the hands of the Egyptians, should now 
be allowed to depart as their prophets demanded, and go whither 
they would unharmed. Ofthe attack upon us in the pass he made 
light, saying that it was the evil work of a few zealots wrought on 
by a fancied insult to their god, a deed for which the whole people 
should not be called upon to suffer. The last words of the report 
were : 

‘Remember, O Pharaoh, I pray thee, that Amon, god of the 
Egyptians, and Jahveh, the god of the Israelites, cannot rule to- 
gether in thesame land. If both abide in Egypt there will be a war 
of the gods wherein mortals may be ground to dust. Therefore, 
I pray thee, let Israel go.’ 

After I had risen and was recovered, I copied out this report 
in my fairest writing, refusing to tell any of its purport, although 
all asked, among them the Vizier Nehesi, who offered me a bribe 
to disclose its secret. This came to the ears of Seti, I know not 
how, and he was much pleased with me about the matter, saying 
he rejoiced to find that there was one scribe in Egypt who could 
not be bought. Userti also questioned me, and when I refused 
to answer, strange to say was not angry, because, as she declared, 
I only did my duty. 

At last the roll was finished and sealed, and the Prince with 
his own hand, but without speaking, laid it on the knees of Pharaoh 
at a public Court, for this he would trust no one else to do. 
Amenmeses also brought up his report, as did Nehesi the Vizier, 
and the Captain of the guard which saved us from death. Hight 
days later the Prince was summoned to a great Council of State, as 
were all others of the royal House, together with the high officers, 
I too received a summons, as one who had been concerned in these 
matters, 

The Prince, accompanied by the Princess, drove to the palace 
in Pharaoh’s golden chariot, drawn by two milk-white horses of the 
blood of those famous steeds that had saved the life of the great 
Rameses in the Syrian war. All down the streets, that were filled 
with thousands of the people, they were received with shouts of 
welcome, . 

See,’ said the old councillor Bakenkhonsu, who was my com- 
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panion in a second chariot, ‘ Egypt is proud and glad. It thought 
that its Prince was but a dreamer of dreams. But now it has heard 
the tale of the ambush in the pass and learned that he is a man 
of war, a warrior who can fight with the best, Therefore it loves 
him and rejoices.’ 

‘Then, by the same rule, Bakenkhonsu, a butcher should be 
more great than the wisest of scribes.’ 

‘So he is, Ana, especially if the butcher be one of men. The 
writer creates, but the slayer kills, and in a world of death he who 
kills has more honour than he who creates. Hearken, now they 
are shouting out your name. Is that because you are the author 
of certain writings ? I tell you, No. It is because you killed three 
men yonder in the pass. If you would become famous and beloved, 
Ana, cease from the writing of books and take to the cutting’ of 
throats.’ 

‘ Yet the writer still lives when he is dead.’ 

‘Oho ” laughed Bakenkhonsu, ‘you are even more’ foolish 
than I thought. How is a man advantaged by what happens when 
he is dead? Why, to-day that blind beggar whining on the temple 
steps means more to Egypt than all the mummies of all the Pharaohs, 
unless they can be robbed. Take what life can give you, Ana, and 
do not trouble about the offerings which are laid, in tombs for 
time to crumble.’ 

‘That is a mean faith, Rakenkhonsu.’ 

‘Very mean, Ana, like all else that we can taste and handle. 
A mean faith suited to mean hearts, among whom should be reckoned 
all save one in every thousand. Yet, if you would prosper, follow 
it, and when you are dead I will come and laugh upon your grave, 
and say, “ Here lies one of whom I had hoped higher things, as I 
hope them of your master.” ’ 

‘And not in vain, Bakenkhonsu, whatever may happen to the 
servant,’ 

‘That we shall learn, and ere long, I think. I wonder who 
will ride at his side before the next Nile flood. By then, perchance, 
he will have changed Pharaoh’s golden chariot for an ox-cart, 
and you will goad the oxen and talk to him of the stars—or may- 
hap of the moon. Well, you might both be happier thus, and she 
of the moon is a jealous goddess who loves worship. Obo-ho! 
Here are the palace steps. Help me to descend, Priest of the 
Lady of the Moon.’ ; 

We entered the palace and were led through the great hall io a 
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smaller chamber where Pharaoh, who did not wear his robes of 
state, awaited us, seated in a cedar chair. Glancing at him I 
saw that his face was stern and troubled ; also it seemed to me 
that he had grown older. The Prince and Princess made obeisance 
to him, as did all we lesser folk, but he took no heed. When all 
were present and the doors had been shut, Pharaoh said, FE 

‘I have read your report, Son Seti, concerning your visit to the 
Israelites, and all that chanced to you ; and also the reports of you, 
nephew Amenmeses, and of you, Officers, who accompanied the 
Prince of Egypt. Before I speak of them, let the Scribe Ana, who 
was the chariot companion of his Highness when the Hebrews 
attacked him, stand forward and tell me all that passed.’ 

So I advanced, and with bowed head repeated that tale, only 
leaving out so far as was possible all mention of myself. When I 
had finished, Pharaoh said, 

‘He who speaks but half the truth is sometimes more mis- 
chievous than a liar. Did you then sit in the chariot, Scribe, doing 
nothing while the Prince battled for his life ? Or did yourun away ? 
Speak, Seti, and say what part this man played for good or ill.’ 

Then the Prince told of my share in the fight, words that brought 
the blood to my brow. He told also how that it was I who, taking 
the risk of his wrath, had ordered the guard of twenty men to follow 
us unseen, had disguised two seasoned soldiers as chariot runners, 
and had thought to send back the driver to summon help at the 
commencement of the fray ; how I had been hurt also, and was but 
lately recovered. When he had finished, Pharaoh said, 

‘That this story is true I know from others. Scribe, you have 
done well. But for you to-day his Highness would lie upon the 
table of the embalmers, as indeed for his folly he deserves to do, 
and Egypt would mourn from Thebes to the mouths of Nile. Come 
hither’ g-teb «RP EEE 

I came with trembling steps, a knelt before his Majesty. 
Around his neck hung a beauteous chain of wrought gold. He took 
it, and cast it over my head, saying, 

‘Because you have shown yourself both brave and wise, with 
this gold I give you the title of Councillor and King’s Companion, 
and the right to inscribe the same upon your funeral stele. Let 
it be noted, Retire, Scribe Ana, Councillor and King’s Com- 
panion,’ 

So I withdrew confused, and as I passed Seti, he whispered in 
my ear, 
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‘I pray you, my lord, do not cease to be Prince’s Companion, 
because you have become that of the King.’ 

Then Pharaoh ordered that the Captain of the guard should be 
advanced in rank, and that gifts should be given to each of the 
soldiers, and provision be made for the children of those who had 
been killed, with double allowance to the families of the two men 
whom I had disguised as runners. 

This done, once more Pharaoh spoke, slowly and with much 
meaning, having first ordered that all attendants and guards should 
leave the chamber. I was about to go also, but old Bakenkhonsy 
caught me by the robe, saying that in my new rank of Councillor 
I had the right to remain. 

‘ Prince Seti,’ he said, ‘ after all that I have heard, I find this 
report of yours strange reading. Moreover, the tenor of it is 
different indeed from that of those of the Count Amenmeses and the 
officers. You counsel me to let these Israelites go where they will, 
because of certain hardships that they have suffered in the past, 
which hardships, however, have left them many and rich. That 
counsel I am not minded to take. Rather am I minded to send 
an army to the land of Goshen with orders to despatch this people, 
who conspired to murder the Prince of Egypt, through the Gateway 
of the West, there to worship their god in heaven or in hell. Aye, 
to slay them all from the greybeard down to the suckling at the 
breast.’ 

‘I hear, Pharaoh,’ said Seti, quietly. 

‘Such is-my will,’ went on Meneptah, ‘and those who accon- 
panied you upon your business, and all my councillors think as I 
do, for truly Egypt cannot bear so hideous a treason. Yet, according 
to our law and custom it is needful, before such great acts of war 
and policy are undertaken, that he who stands next to the throne, 
and is destined to fill it, should give consent thereto. Do you 
consent, Prince of Egypt ? ’ 

‘I do not consent, Pharaoh. I think it would be a wicked deed 
that tens of thousands should be massacred for the reason that a 
few fools waylaid a man who chanced to be of royal blood, because, 
by inadvertence, he had desecrated their sanctuary.’ 

Now I saw that this answer made Pharaoh wroth, for never 
before had his will been crossed in such a fashion, Still he con- 
trolled himself, and asked, 

‘Do you then consent, Prince, to a gentler sentence, namely 
that the Hebrew people should be broken up; that the more 
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dangerous of them should be sent to labour in the desert mines and 
quarries, and the rest distributed throughout Egypt, there to live 
ag slaves ¢” 

‘I do not consent, Pharaoh. My poor counsel is written in 
yonder roll and cannot be changed.’ 

Meneptah’s eyes flashed, but again he controlled himself, and 
asked, 

‘If you should come to fill this place of mine, Prince Seti, tell 
us, here assembled, what policy will you pursue towards these 
Hebrews 2’ 

‘That policy, O Pharaoh, which I have counselled in the roll. 
If ever I fill the throne, I shall let them go whither they will, taking 
their goods with them.’ 

Now all those present stared at him and murmured. But 
Pharaoh rose, shaking with wrath. Seizing his robe where it 
was fastened at the breast, he rent it, and-cried in a terrible voice, 

‘Hear him, ye gods of Egypt ! Hear this son of mine who defies 
me to my face and would set your necks beneath the heel of a 
stranger god. Prince Seti, in the presence of these royal ones, 
and these my councillors, I——’ 

He said no more, for the Princess Userti, who till now had sat 
silent, ran to him, and throwing her arms about him, began to 
whisper in his ear. He hearkened to her, then sat himself down, 
and spoke again, 

‘The Princess brings it to my mind that this is a great matter, 
one not to be dealt with hastily. It may happen that when the 
Prince has taken counsel with her, and with his own heart, and 
perchance has sought the wisdom of the gods, he will change the 
words which have passed his lips. I command you, Prince, to wait 
upon me here at the same hour on the third day from this. Mean- 
while, I command all present, upon pain of death, to say nothing of 
what, has passed within these walls.’ 

‘T hear, Pharaoh,’ said the Prince, bowing. 

Meneptah rose to show that the Council was discharged, when 
the Vizier Nehesi approached him, and asked, 

‘What of the Hebrew prisoners, O Pharaoh, those murderers 
who were captured in the pass ?’ 

‘Their guilt is proved. Let them be beaten with rods till 
they die, and if they have wives or children, let them be seized 
and sold as slaves.’ 

‘Pharaoh’s will be done!’ said the Vizier, — 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SMITING OF AMON. 


Tuart evening I sat ill at ease in my work-chamber in Seti’s palace, 
making pretence to write, I who felt that great evils threatened my 
lord the Prince, and knew not what to do to turn them from him. 
The door opened, and old Pambasa the chamberlain appeared 
and addressed me by my new titles, saying that the Hebrew lady 
Merapi, who had been my nurse in sickness, wished to speak with 
me. Presently she came and stood before me. 

‘Scribe Ana,’ she said, ‘I have but just seen my uncle Jabez, 
who has come, or been sent, with a message to me,’ and she hesi- 
tated. 

‘Why was he sent, lady ? To bring you news of Laban ?’ 

‘Not so. Laban has fled away and none know where he is, and 
Jabez has only escaped much trouble as the uncle of a traitress 
by undertaking this mission.’ 

‘ What is the mission ? ’ 

‘To pray me, if I would save myself from death and the venge- 
ance of God, to work upon the heart of his Highness, which I know 
not how to do—’ 

‘ Yet I think you might find means, Merapi.’ 

‘ ——save through you, his friend and counsellor,’ she went on, 
turning away her face. ‘ Jabez has learned that it is in the mind 
of Pharaoh utterly to destroy the people of Israel.’ 

‘How does he know that, Merapi ?’ 

‘I cannot say, but I think all the Hebrews know. “I knew it 
myself though none had told me. He has learned also that this 
cannot be done under the law of Egypt, unless the Prince who is 
heir to the throne and of full age consents. Now I am come to 
pray you to pray the Prince not to consent.’ 

‘ Why not pray to the Prince yourself, Merapi—’ I began, when 
from the shadows behind me I heard the voice of Seti, who had 
entered by the private door bearing some writings in his hand, 
saying, 

‘ And what prayer has the lady Merapi to make to me? Nay, 
rise and speak, Moon of Israel.’ 

‘O Prince,’ she pleaded, ‘ my prayer is that you will save the 
Hebrews from death by the sword, as you alone have the power 

‘to do.’ 
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At that moment the doors opened and in swept the royal Userti. 
What does this woman here ? ’ she asked. 

‘I think that she came to see Ana, wife, as I did, and 
doubtless you do. Also being here she prays me to save her people 
from the sword.’ 

‘And I pray you, husband, to give her people to the sword, 
which they have earned, who would have murdered you.’ 

‘ And been paid, every one of them, Userti, unless some still 
linger beneath the rods,’ he added with a shudder. ‘The rest are 
innocent—why should they die ?’ 

‘Because your throne hangs upon it, Seti. I say that if you 
continue to thwart the will of Pharaoh, as by the law of Egypt 
you can do, he will disinherit you and set your cousin Amenmeses 
in your place, as by the law of Egypt he can do.’ 

‘I thought it, Userti. Yet why should I turn my back upon 
the right over a matter of my private fortunes? The question 
is—is it the right ?’ 

She stared at him in amazement, she who never understood 
Seti and could not dream that he would throw away the greatest 
throne in all the world to save a subject people, merely because he 
thought that they should not die. Still, warned by some instinct, 
she left the first question unanswered, dealing only with the 
second. 

‘It is the right,’ she said, ‘for many reasons whereof I need 
give but one, for in it lie all the others. The gods of Egypt are the 
true gods whom we must serve and obey, or perish here and here- 
after. The god of the Israelites is a false god and those who worship 
him are idolaters and by their idolatry under sentence of death. 
Therefore it is most right that those whom the true gods have con- 
demned should die by the swords of their servants.’ 

‘That is well argued, Userti, and if it be so, mayhap my mind 
will become as yours in this matter, so that I shall no longer stand 
between Pharaoh and his desire. But is it so? There’s the 
problem. I will not ask you why you say that the gods of the 
Egyptians are the true gods, because I know what you would 
answer, or rather that you could give no answer. But I will ask this 
lady whether her god is a false god, and if she replies that he is not, 
I will ask her to prove this to me if she can. If she is able to prove 
it, then I think that what I said to Pharaoh to-day I shall repeat 
three days hence. If she is not able to prove it, then I shall 
consider very earnestly of the matter. Answer now, Moon of 
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Israel, remembering that many thousands of lives may hang 
on what you say.’ 

‘O your Highness,’ began Merapi. Then she paused, clasped 
her hands and looked upwards. I think that she was praying, for 
her lips moved. As she stood thus I saw, and I think Seti saw also, 
a very wonderful light grow on her face and gather in her eyes, a 
kind of divine fire of inspiration and resolve. 

‘ How can I, a poor Hebrew maiden, prove to your Highness that 
my God is the true God and that the gods of Egypt are false gods ? 
I know not, and yet, is there any one god among all the many 
whom you worship, whom you are prepared to set up against 
him ?’ 

‘ Of a surety, Israelite,’ answered Userti. ‘There is Amon-Ra, 
Father of the gods, of whom all other gods have their being, and 
from whom they draw their strength. Yonder his statue sits in 
the sanctuary of his ancient temple. Let your god stir him from 
his place! But what will you bring forward against the majesty 
of Amon-Ra ?’ 

‘ My God has no statues, Princess, and his place is in the hearts 
of men, or so I have been taught by his prophets. I have nothing 
to bring forward in this war save that which must be offered in all 
wars—iny life.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked Seti, astounded. 

‘I mean that I, unfriended and alone, will enter the presence 
of Amon-Ra in his chosen sanctuary, and in the name of my God 
will challenge him to kill me, if he can.’ 

We stared at her, and Userti exclaimed, 

‘If he can! Hearken now to this blasphemer, and do you, Seti, 
accept her challenge as hereditary high-priest of the god Amon. Let 
her life pay forfeit for her sacrilege.’ 

‘ And if the great god Amon cannot, or does not deign to kill 
you, Lady, how will that prove that your god is greater than he ?’ 
asked the Prince. ‘ Perchance he might smile and, in his pity, let 
the insult pass, as your god did by me.’ 

‘Thus it shall be proved, your Highness. If naught happens 
to me, or if I am protected from anything that does happen, then 
I will dare to call upon my God to work a sign and a wonder, and 
to humble Amon-Ra before your eye.’ 

‘And if your god should also smile and let the matter pass, 
Lady, as he did by me the other day when his priests called upon 
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him, what shall we have learned as to his strength, or as to that of 
Amon-Ra ?’ 

‘O Prince, you will have learned nothing. Yet if I escape from 
the wrath of Amon and my God is deaf to my prayer, then I am 
ready to be delivered over into the hands of the priests of Amon that 
they may avenge my sacrilege upon me.’ 

‘There speaks a great heart,’ said Seti; ‘ yet I am not minded 
that this lady should set her life upon such an issue. I do not 
believe that either the high-god of Egypt or the god of the Israelites 
will stir, but I am quite sure that the priests of Amon will avenge 
the sacrilege, and that cruelly enough. The dice are loaded against 
you, Lady. You shall not prove your faith with blood.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Userti. ‘What is this girl to you, Seti, 
that you should stand between her and the fruit of her wickedness, 
you who at least in name are the high-priest of the god whom she 
blasphemes and wear his robes at temple feasts? She believes 
in her god, leave it to her god to help her as she has dared to say he 
will.’ 

“You believe in Amon, Userti. Are you prepared to stake 
your life against hers in this contest ? ’ 

‘I am not so mad and vain, Seti, as to believe that the god of 
all the world will descend from heaven to save me at my prayer, 
as this impious girl pretends that she believes.’ 

‘You refuse. Then, Ana, what say you, who are a loyal wor- 
shipper of Amon ?’ 

‘I say, O Prince, that it would be presumptuous of me to take 
precedence of his high-priest in such a matter.’ 

Seti smiled and answered, 

‘And the high-priest says that it would be presumptuous of 
him to push so far the prerogative of a high office which he never 
sought.’ 

“Your Highness,’ broke in Merapi in her honeyed, pleading 
voice, ‘I pray you to be gracious to me, and to suffer me to make 
this trial, which I have sought, I know not why. Words such as 
I have spoken cannot be recalled. Already they are registered in 
the books of Eternity, and soon or late, in this way or in that, must 
be fulfilled. My life is staked, and I desire to learn at once if it 
be forfeit.’ . 


Now even Userti looked on her with admiration, but answered 
only, 
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‘ Of a truth, Israelite, I trust that this courage will not forsake 
you when you are handed over to the mercies of Ki, the Sacrificer 
of Amon, and the priests, in the vaults of the temple you would 
profane.” — 

‘I also trust that it will not, your Highness, if such should be 

my fate. Your word, Prince of Egypt.’ 
‘Y Seti looked at her standing before him so calmly with bowed 
head, and hands crossed upon her breast. Then he looked at 
Userti, who wore a mocking smile upon her face. He read the 
meaning of that smile as I did. It was that she did not believe 
that he would allow this beautiful woman, who had saved his life, 
to risk her life for the sake of any or all the powers of heaven or hell, 
For a little while he walked to and fro about the chamber, then he 
stopped and said suddenly addressing, not Merapi, but Userti. 

‘Have your will, remembering that if this brave woman fails 
and dies, her blood is on your hands, and that if she triumphs nd 
lives, I shall hold her to be one of the noblest of her sex, and shall 
make study of all this matter of religion. Moon of Israel, as titular 
high-priest of Amon-Ra, I accept your challenge on behalf of the 
god, though whether he will take note of it I do not know. The 
trial shall be made to-morrow night in the sanctuary of the temple, 
at an hour that will be communicated to you. I shall be present 
to make sure that you meet with justice, as will some others. 
Register my commands, Scribe Ana, and let the head priest of 
Amon, Roi, and the sacrificer to Amon, Ki the Magician, be 
summoned, that I may speak with them. Farewell, Lady.’ 

She went, but at the door turned and said, 

‘I thank you, Prince, on my own behalf, and on that of my 
people. Whatever chances, I beseech you do not forget the prayer 
that I have made to you to save them, being innocent, from the 
sword. Now I ask that I may be left quite alone till I am sum- 
moned to the temple, who must make such preparation as I can 
to meet my fate, whatever it may be.’ 

Userti departed also, without a word. 

‘Oh! friend, what have I done?’ said Seti. ‘ Are there any 
gods ? Tell me, are there any gods ?’ 

‘Perhaps we shall learn to-morrow night, Prince,’ I answered. 
‘ At least Merapi thinks that there is a god, and doubtless has been 
commanded to put her faith to proof. This, as I believe, was the 
real message that Jabez her uncle brought to her.’ 
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It was the hour before the dawn, just when the night is darkest. 
We stood in the sanctuary of the ancient temple of Amon-Ra, that 
was lit with many lamps. It was an awful place. On either side 
the great columns towered to the massive roof, At the head of the 
sanctuary sat the statue of Amon-Ra, thrice the size of aman. On 
his brow, rising from the crown, were two tall feathers of stone, 


and in his hands he held the Scourge of Rule and the symbols of 


Power and Everlastingness. The lamplight flickered upon his 
stern and terrible face staring towards the east. To his right was 
the statue of Mut, the Mother of all things. On her heac was the 
double crown of Egypt and the ureus crest, and in her hand the 
looped cross, the sign of Life eternal. To his left sat Khonsu, the 
hawk-headed god of the moon. On his head was the crescent of - 
the young moon carrying the disc of the full moon ; in his right 
hand he also held the looped cross, the sign of Life eternal, and in 
his left the Staff of Strength. Such was this mighty triad, but of 
these the greatest was Amon-Ra, to whom the shrine was dedicate. 
Fearful they looked towering above us against the background of 
blackness. 

Gathered there were Seti the Prince, clothed in a priest’s white 
robe, and wearing a linen headdress, but no ornaments, and Userti 
the Princess, high-priestess of Hathor, Lady of the West, Goddess 
of Love and Nature. She wore Hathor’s vulture headdress, and 
on it the disc of the moon fashioned of silver. Also were present 
Roi the head priest, clad in his sacerdotal robes, an old and 
wizened man with a strong, fierce face, Ki the Sacrificer and 
Magician, Bakenkhonsu the ancient, myseif, and a company of 
the priests of Amon-Ra, Mut, and Khonsu. From behind the 
statues came the sound of solemn singing, though who sang we 
could not see. 

Presently from out of the darkness that lay beyond the lamps 
appeared a woman, led by two priestesses and wrapped in a long 
cloak. They brought her to an open place in front of the statue 
of Amon, took from her the cloak and departed, glancing back 
at her with eyes of hate and fear. There before us stood Merapi, 
clad in white, with a white wimple about her head made fast 
beneath her chin with that scarabaeus clasp which Seti had given 
to her in the city of Goshen, one spot of brightest blue amid 
a cloud of white. She looked neither to right nor left of ber. 


- Once only she glanced at the towering statue of the god that 
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frowned above, then, with a little shiver, fixed her eyes upon the 
pattern of the floor. 

‘What does she look like ?’ whispered Bakenkhonsu to me. 

‘A corpse made ready for the embalmers,’ I answered. 

He shook his great head. 

‘Then a bride made ready for her husband.’ 

Again he shook his head. 

‘Then a priestess about to read from the roll of Mysteries,’ 

‘Now you have it, Ana, and to understand what she reads, 
which few priestesses ever do. Also all three answers were right, 
for in this woman I seem to see doom that is Death, life that is 
Love, and spirit that is Power. She has a soul which both Heaven 
and Earth have kissed.’ 

‘ Aye, but which of them will claim her in the end ?’ 

‘That we may learn before the dawn, Ana. Hush! the fight 
begins.’ 

The head priest, Roi, advanced and, standing before the god, 
sprinkled his feet with water and with perfume. Then he stretched 
out his hands, whereon all present prostrated themselves, save 
Merapi only, who stood alone in that great place like the survivor 
of a battle. 

‘ Hail to thee, Amon-Ra,’ he began, ‘ Lord of Heaven, Establisher 
of all things, Maker of the gods, who unrolled the skies and built 
the foundations of the Earth. O god of gods, appears before thee 
this woman Merapi, daughter of Nathan, a child of the Hebrew 
race that owns thee not. This woman blasphemes thy might; 
this woman defies thee ; this woman sets up her god above thee. 
Ts it not so, woman ?’ 

‘It is so,’ answered Merapi in a low voice. 

‘ Thus does she defy thee, thou Only One of many Forms, saying 
‘*if the god Amon of the Egyptians be a greater god than my 
god, let him snatch me out of the arms of my god and here in this 
the shrine of Amon take the breath from out my lips and leave me 
a thing of clay.” Are these thy words, O woman ?’ 

‘They are my words,’ she said in the same low voice, and oh! 
I shivered as I heard. 

The priest went on. 

‘O Lord of Time, Lord of Life, Lord of Spirits and the Divinities 
of Heaven, Lord of Terror, come forth now in thy majesty and 
smite this blasphemer to the dust.’ 
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Roi withdrew and Seti stood forward. 

‘Know, O god Amon,’ he said, addressing the statue as though 
he were speaking to a living man, ‘ from the lips of me, thy high- 
priest, by birth the Prince and Heir of Egypt, that great things 
hang upon this matter here in the Land of Egypt, mayhap even who 
shall sit upon the throne that thou givest to its kings. This woman 
of Israel dares thee to thy face, saying that there is a greater god 
than thou art and that thou canst not harm her through the buckler 
of his strength. She says, moreover, that she will call upon her god 
to work a sign and a wonder upon thee. Lastly, she says that if 
thou dost not harm her and if her god works no sign upon thee, 
then she is ready to be handed over to thy priests and die the death 
of a blasphemer. Thy honour is set against her life, O great God 
of Egypt, and we, thy worshippers, watch to see the balance turn.’ 

‘ Well and justly put,’ muttered Bakenkhonsu to me. ‘ Now if 
Amon fails us, what will you think of Amon, Ana ?’ 

‘I shall learn the high-priest’s mind and think what the high- 
priest thinks,’ I answered darkly, though in my heart I was terribly 
afraid for Merapi, and, to speak truth, for myself also, because of 
the doubts which arose in me and would not be quenched. 

Seti withdrew, taking his stand by Userti, and Ki stood forward 
and said, 

‘O Amon, I thy Sacrificer, I thy Magician, to whom thou givest 
power, I the priest and servant of Isis, Mother of Mysteries, Queen 
of the company of the gods, call upon thee. She who stands 
before thee is but a Hebrew woman. Yet, as thou knowest well, 
O Father, in this house she is more than woman, inasmuch as she 
is the Voice and Sword of thine enemy, Jahveh, god of the Israelites. 
She thinks, mayhap, that she has come here of her own will, but 
thou knowest, Father Amon, as I know, that she is sent by the great 
prophets of her people, those magicians who guide her soul with 
spells to work thee evil and to set thee, Amon, beneath the heel 
of Jahveh. The stake seems small, the life of this one maid, no 
more; yet it is very great. This is the stake, O Father: Shall 
Amon rule the world, or Jahveh. If thou fallest to-night, thou 
fallest for ever ; if thou dost triumph to-night, thou dost triumph 
for ever. In yonder shape of stone hides thy spirit; in yonder 
shape of woman’s flesh hides the spirit of thy foe. Smite her, O 
Amon, smite her to small dust ; let not the strength that is in her 
prevail against thy strength, lest thy name should be defiled and 
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sorrows and loss should come upon the land which is thy throne ; 
lest, too, the wizards of the Israelites should overcome us thy 
servants. Thus prayeth Ki thy Magician, on whose soul it has 
‘pleased thee to pour strength and wisdom.’ 

Then followed a great silence. 

Watching the statue of the god, presently I thought that it 
moved, and as I could see by the stir among them, so did the others, 
I thought that its stone eyes rolled, I thought that it lifted the 
Scourge of Power in its granite hand, though whether these things 
were done by some spirit or by some priest, or by the magic of Ki, 
Ido not know. At the least, a great wind began to blow about the 
temple, stirring our robes and causing the lamps to flicker. Only 
the robes of Merapi did not stir. Yet she saw what I could not 
see, for suddenly her eyes grew frightened. 

‘The god is awake,’ whispered Bakenkhonsu. ‘ Now good-bye 
to your fair Israelite. See, the Prince trembles, Ki smiles, and the 
face of Userti glows with triumph.’ 

As he spoke the blue scarabaeus was snatched from Merapi’s 
breast as though by a hand. It fell to the floor as did her wimple, 
so that now she appeared with her rich hair flowing down her robe. 
Then the eyes of the statue seemed to cease to rol!, the wind ceased 
to blow, and again there was silence. 

Merapi stooped, lifted the wimple, replaced it on her head, 
found the scarabaeus clasp, and very quietly, as a woman who was 
tiring herself might do, made it fast in its place again, a sight at 
which ] heard Userti gasp. For along while we waited. Watching 
the faces of the congregation, I saw amazement and doubt on those 
of the priests, rage on that of Ki, and on Seti’s the flicker of a little 
smile. Merapi’s eyes were closed as though she were asleep. At 
length she opened them, and turning her head towards the Prince 
said, 

‘ O high-priest of Amon-Ra, has your god worked his will on me, 
or must I wait longer before I call upon my God ?’ 

‘Do what you will or can, woman, and make an end, for almost 
it is the moment of dawn when the temple worship opens.’ 

Then Merapi clasped her hands, and looking upwards, prayed 
aloud very sweetly and simply, saying, 

‘O God of my fathers, trusting in Thee I, a poor maid of Thy 
people Israel, have set the life Thou gavest me in Thy Hand. If, 
as I believe, Thou art the God of gods, I pray Thee show a sign 
and a wonder upon this god of the Egyptians, and thereby declare 
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Thine Honour and keep my breath within my breast. If it pleases 
Thee not, then let me die, as doubtless for my many sins I deserve 
todo. O God of my fathers, I have made my prayer. Hear it 
or reject it according to Thy Will.’ 

So she ended, and listening to her, I felt the tears rising in my 
eyes, because she was so much alone, and I feared that this god of 
hers would never come to save her from the torments of the priests. 
Seti also turned his head away, and stared down the sanctuary at 
the sky over the open court where the lights of dawn were gathering. 

Once more there was silence. Then again that wind blew, very 
strongly, extinguishing the lamps, and, as it seemed to me, whirling 
away Merapi from where she was, so that now she stood to one side 
of the statue. The sanctuary was filled with gloom, till presently 
the first rays of the rising sun struck upon the roof. They fell 
down, down, as minute followed minute, till at length they rested 
like a sword of flame upon the statue of Amon-Ra. Once more that 
statue seemed to move. I thought that it lifted its stone arms to- 
protect its head. Then ina moment its mighty mass burst asunder, 
and fell in small dust about the throne, almost hiding it from sight. 

‘Behold my God has answered me, the most humble of His 
servants,’ said Merapi in the same sweet and gentle voice. ‘ Behold 
the sign and the wonder !’” 

‘ Witch ! ’ screamed the head priest Roi, and fled away, followed 
by his fellows. 

‘Sorceress !’ hissed Userti, and fled also, as did all the others, 
save the Prince, Bakenkhonsu, I Ana, and Ki the Magician. 

We stood amazed, and while we did so, Ki turned to Merapi 
and spoke. His face was terrible with mingled fear and fury, and 
his eyes shone like lamps. Although he did but whisper, I who 
was nearest to them heard all that was said, which the others could 
not do. 

‘Your magic is gocd, Israelite,’ he hissed, ‘so good that it has 
overcome mine here in the temple where I serve.’ 

‘I have no magic,’ she answered very low. ‘I obeyed a 
command, no more.’ : 

He laughed bitterly, and asked, 

‘Should two of a trade waste time on foolishness ? Listen now. 
Teach me your secrets, and I will teach you mine, and together 
we will drive Egypt like a chariot.’ 

‘I have no secrets, I have only faith,’ said Merapi again. 

‘Woman,’ he went on, ‘ woman or devil, will you take me for 
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friend or foe ? Here I have been shamed, since it was to me and 
not to their gods that the priests trusted to destroy you. Yet I 
can still forgive. Choose now, knowing that as my friendship 
will lead you to rule, to life and splendour, so my hate will drive 
you to shame and death.’ 

‘ You are beside yourself, and know not what you say. [ tell 
you that I have no magic to give or to withhold,’ she answered, as 
one who did not understand or was indifferent, and turned away 
from him. 

Thereon he muttered some curse which I could not catch, bowed 
to the heap of dust that had been the statue of the god, and vanished 
away among the pillars of the sanctuary. 

‘ Oho-ho!’ laughed Bakenkhonsu. ‘ Not in vain have I lived 
to be so very old, for now it seems we have a new god in Egypt, and 
there stands his prophetess.’ 

Merapi came to the Prince. 

‘O high-priest of Amon,’ she said, ‘does it please you to let 
me go, for I am very weary ?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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